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CHAPTER I. 

NAMES OP PERSIA — ITS EXTENT — VARIETY OF 
SCENERY AND CLIMATE. 

Persia has had in times past, and still 
has, more names than one. It is some- 
times called Iran. In the Scripture it is 
called Pars and Phars, and it also has the 
name of Parthia in ancient history. It 
has varied much in size ; for some of the 
kings of Persia were victorious east and 
west, and north and south ; and then 
their kingdom extended far away into 
Tartary on one side, Asia Minor on the 
other ; India on the south, and the Tjto- 
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vinces beyond Georgia on the north. H 
only the Persians had been warlike, and 
all the neighbouring people meek and 
peaceful, they might have kept this greal 
extent of land after they had conquered 
it; but all around them were as mud 
given to fighting as they. The Tartai 
tribes in particular made it the one greal 
business of their lives ; and separate clans 
of them often agreed to assemble undei 
one brave leader, and then they not onlj 
freed themselves from the rule of the Per- 
sian king, but did great mischief in that 
part of his country which was his own, 
and which is now called Persia Proper. 
The provinces that form Persia Propei 
lie between the great river Indus on the 
west, and the kingdom of Cabul on the 
east, the Caspian sea and province ol 
Georgia on the north, and the Indian 
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ocean on the south. That khigdom of 
Cabul, with all its provinces of Afghan- 
istan, Seistan, Mekran, and Beloochistan, 
is called Independent Persia; and its 
name describes it, for the people who 
live in these provinces (which may all be 
found between Hindostan and Persia 
Proper,) have always kept to their own 
independent customs. During many 
periods, in old times, they have been 
forced to submit to the king of Persia, 
and to pay him tribute, or send men 
to serve in his wars : but, even at these 
times, they have obeyed their own chiefs, 
and in their internal government, have 
had their own way much more than the • 
people of Persia Proper. 

There is great variety in the scenery and 
climate of Persia. In the southern parts, 
along the coasts, there are hot, and saad^ 
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plains, much like the deserts of 
Arab tribes pitch their tents on thi 
live even a more hard Ufe th 
Eeiyats. Yet these Arabs are qu 
tent vdth the food God has provi 
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them in these barren places. The 
tree with its sweet fruit, the date, \ 
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and grow best in a hot and dry land. So, 
wherever they can dig a well of water, 
they make a plantation of tall palms, and 
thus have enough to eat and drink with- 
out much labour. How different from 
the customs of civilized people ! These 
hardy Arabs, who take more exercise in a 
day than many of us in England would 
in a year, can yet satisfy their hunger 
on dates and water, and wish for nothing 
better ; while we must have the labour of 
multitudes before we can make even a 
plain meal. How much work to make a 
loaf of bread, or a piece of butter. How 
many busy hands have prepared our tea 
and coffee 5 and what storms and tempests 
have been gone through by those who 
bring us food from all parts of the world. 
An Arab woman, from Abusheher in 
Persia, went to England as a nurse^ oxvd. 
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remained there four years. When she 
returned, some of her tribe gathered 
about her, and asked, " What did you 
find there? Is it a fine country? Are 
the people rich ? Are they happy ?" She 
answered, " The country is Hke a garden, 
the people are rich, have fine clothes, fine 
houses, fine horses, fine carriages, and are 
said to be very wise and happy : but," 
she said, " England certainly wants one 
thing/' "What is that?" asked the 
Arabs, eagerly. " There is not a single 
date-tree in the whole country !" " Are 
you sure ?" they all cried. " Positive," said 
the old nurse ; " I looked for nothing else 
all the time I was there, but I looked in 
vain." Then all her hearers pitied the 
English, and went away wondering how 
men could live in a country where there 
were no date-trees. 
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When a traveller looks on the barren 
desert land about the coasts, he begins to 
think he has come to a desolate country ; 
but going further inland, he finds the 
whole scene altered. There are high, 
level (or table) lands, with good pasture 
for the flocks of the Eelyats ; and there 
are fertile valleys among the mountains, 
and pleasant plains, where fruits and ve- 
getables and flowers of all sorts grow 
luxuriantly. But far inland there are 
some quite desert places, where even the 
Arabs cannot live, for the soil will not do 
for their favourite date-tree. It is either 
marshy or sandy; and the marshes are salt- 
water marshes. In the dry parts, the sand 
is drifted by the hot wind into all shapes, 
like the waves of the sea ; and the same 
hot wind sweeps over the country just 
roimd the salt deserts, and makes them 
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burning and unhealthy. But the climate 
of the high plains of Persia is dry, and 
fresh, and agreeable. The neighbourhood 
of Shiraz and Isfahan in particular is 
most pleasant. If there were but more 
rivers and more trees, the Persians, who 
are great boasters, might justly praise thie 
best parts of their land, as equal to any in 
the world; there is, however, but little 
either of wood or water. The time may 
come, when there vdll be a settled peace in 
Persia ; and then, instead of training men 
to be soldiers, they might be trained tc 
the useful work of making water-courses 
and planting trees. 
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CHAPTER II. 

EARLIEST RELIGION — ADDITIONS MADE TO IT — FIRE- 
WORSHIP — ZOROASTER.— THE PRINCE ISFUNDEAR — 
WAR WITH THE TARTARS. 

The oldest religion of Persia was the 
trae religion. It had been taught by God 
to Noah, and to Shem the son of Noah. 
This religion was to worship one living 
and true God; to love all men, and 
be hospitable to strangers ; to reverence 
aged persons; and to offer sacrifices, 
in token that blood must be shed for sin. 
It is added, in some old Persian books, 
that to be kind to animals, was a duty of 
religion. Some thought that it was not 
right to kill them for food. 
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We know that God gave all the ani- 
mals into Adam's care ; and David says, 
in one of the Psalms, ^' Thou gavest man 
to have dominion over the works of Thy 
hands/' We may be sm^e, that it was 
never God's intention, that any part of 
the works of His hands should be ill-used 
by man. But if the ancient Persians and 
Hindoos, and other people, who feared to 
offend God by kiUing animals for food, 
had had God's written word, they would 
have seen that He permitted this use to 
be made of them. 

It would have been a happy thing for 
the people of Persia if they had kept up 
this good rehgion. The duties of it 
might have been easily remembered.. But 
they soon chose to add something of their 
own invention to what God had taught. 
The first thing they added to this was, the 
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worship of the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. This had been done in other parts 
of the world. 

The people of the land of Idumea, where 
the descendants of Esau lived, offended 
God by worshipping the " Sun when it 
shined, and the Moon walking in bright- 
ness." It grieved Job, when he saw his 
countrymen thus forgetting God ; and he 
said, " This is iniquity to be punished by 
the Judge, for it is denying the God that 
is above." 

The next thing that the Persians wor- 
shipped was fire. They tell of Houshong, 
(one of their very early kings,) that he 
first discovered that sparks would fly from 
flints when they were struck together. 
He called the light he had struck out, the 
light of God, (as indeed it was,) and com- 
manded that it should be worshipped. 
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But it was not at this time that fire- 
worship became general. It was some 
time after this that Zoroaster (a man who 
called himself a prophet of God) rose up and 
said, he had been taught a new religion. 
The name of the Persian king then reign- 
ing, was Gushtasp. Zoroaster came to court, 
and often talked with Isf undear the king's 
son. Nothing pleased this young prince 
better than to receive instruction from 
one whom he believed so full of wisdom. 

Zoroaster did not choose to live in the 
cities among men, but he had his dwel- 
ling in a cave, in the lonely mountain 
of Elburz ; and the sides of it were decor- 
ated with strange and mystic characters. 
He told the wondering prince of the good 
and bad spirits, who would come and 
talk to him in the cave ; and that he had 
been in heaven, and brought from that 
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blessed place a holy book, which he called 
the Zend-a-vesta, or sacred fire; that 
every word in that book was true ; and 
that his business, while he lived, should 
be to teach his countrymen the words 
that were written in it. Isfundear, who 
re^idily believed all he taught, promised 
to help him in every way he could ; and 
it so happened, that in no long time many 
thousand Persians became converts to the 
doctrines of Zoroaster. They were after- 
wards called " fire-worshippers,'' because 
their teacher had directed them to turn to 
the light of a fire (kept burning where 
they worshipped,) whenever they prayed to 
God. All Gk)d's works, he said, were 
glorious — but none so sacred as fire. He 
did not, however, teach them to worship 
it, but to worship God, while they looked 
on His light. In the Zend-a-vesta many 
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things were taught that were good and 
true ; particularly, that men should love 
their own families, and dwell with them 
in peace, and employ themselves indus- 
triously. But falsehood was mixed up 
with the truth. 

Zoroaster certainly wished to make his 
countrymen better, but he was not willing 
to teach the duties which he knew they 
ought to practise, and then to wait pa- 
tiently until it should please God that the 
good seed he sowed should grow up in 
their hearts. He wished them to believe 
and practise what he taught suddenly, — 
and that they might do this, he deceived 
them. It is very wicked to deceive, even 
when the object is to make people better. 
This is called in the Bible, " doing evil 
that good may come." It is not God's 
way of doing good ; and, therefore, some 
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evil is sure to come out of it in the end. 
Zoroaster deceived the Persians, by pre- 
tending that he saw good and bad spirits ; 
and that he had been to heaven ; that he 
could hold fire in his hand and yet not be 
burnt ; and that many theories, or fancies 
of his own, came direct from God, And 
the end of all this was, that long after he 
was dead, when the true part of his teach- 
ing was very much neglected, the false part 
was remembered; — fire was worshipped 
instead of God, — and the disciples of Zoro- 
aster got the name of Guebres^ or infidels, 
which by that time they well deserved. 

When the chief monarch of the Tartar 
tribes in the east heard that Gushtasp, 
king of Persia, had adopted a new re- 
ligion, he made it an excuse for collecting 
an army and attacking Persia. In this 
war many of the priests and followers of 
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Zoroaster were put to death by the cruel 
Tartars. Isfundear did not forget the 
promises he had made to the teacher 
he so much honoured. King Gushtasp 
often showed himself jealous of his son's 
bravery. He imprisoned him unjustly, 
lest the people should wish to make him 
king ; yet Isfundear always behaved like 
a good son. As soon as he heard that 
his father needed the help of his sword, 
he forgot all the injustice that had been 
done to him, and fought valiantly against 
the Tartars. 

A Persian romance was written, telling 
of the wonderful deeds of this young 
prince, whose name was long honoured 
by his countrymen ; but much that was 
fabulous was introduced into this account 
of him, so that it is impossible now to sepa- 
rate the true from the false in his history. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE POETS OP PERSIA — FERDOSI — ^IDOL WORSHIP — 
FABULOUS ANaENT HISTORY — THE GIANT ROOSTUM. 

The liking that the people of Persia have 
for wonderful stories, has been satisfied 
by their greatest poet Ferdosi. He wrote 
marvellous verses on the past history of 
his country. Among other fables, he tells 
of a king, who, when he had to fight 
against a number of Deevs, or evil genii 
(living in rocks and caves of Persia, and 
greatly troubling the just rulers), was 
joined by the lions, tigers, and panthers 
of his dominions, who added their strength 
to that of the king's soldiers, and drove 
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away tliese tormenting demons. One 
king was named Deev-bund, or magician- 
binder, from his power over the Deevs, 

Jemsheed, the next king, was said to 
have discovered how wine might be made. 
He was very fond of eating the fresh ripe 
grapes that hung in rich clusters on the 
vines growing round about Shiraz. He 
would like to have had them all the year 
round. He therefore ordered that a large 
number should be placed in a vessel in 
one of his vaults, and there, after remain- 
ing a little while, the juice that had run 
from them fermented. The king tasted 
it, and finding it Unlike the taste of the 
juice of the fresh grape, he thought it 
might be poisonous, and had a mark sig- 
nifying poison placed on the outside of 
the vessel. . 

A lady of his court one day felt ill 
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and unhappy. She had heard of the 
poison in the king's vaults, and thought 
she would end her life by drinking some. 
She tasted it, — and then drank more, — 
and as, instead of falling down dead, she 
felt refreshed and strengthened, she con- 
fessed to Jemsheed what she had done, 
and begged that he would try a little. 
He drank of it, and then handed it about 
the court, and it was afterwards called 
by the name of " Zeher-e-khoosh,'* or 
" the delightful poison." 

The king Jemsheed was distinguished 
in his time. He founded the city of 
Persepolis, which now lies in ruins. It 
has been splendid in its day; and the 
king who built it proudly proclaimed him- 
self a god, and ordered that statues 
should be set up in diflTerent parts of the 
kingdom, before which his subjects might 
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bow down and worship. He brought in 
a custom which has been observed in 
Persia ever since. It is, to celebrate a 
holiday in the early spring, called the 
feast of Nouroze. Then the Persians, who 
deUght in amusement, pay visits, receive 
presents, practise horsemanship, and va- 
rious games, and listen to their numerous 
story-tellers. 

It is said that nothing went well with 
Jenisheed after he had declared himself 
a god. He had ruled wisely before ; but 
after this he became unjust and luxurious, 
and at last Zohauk, a cruel Syrian prince, 
hearing how careless Jemsheed had grown, 
brought an army into Persia, and taught 
him how unlike a god he really was, by 
falling on him, and slaying him. 

Zohauk was a cruel tyrant. A fable 
is told of his putting men to death every 
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day, to feed two serpents, which grew out 
of his shoulders. 

It came to the turn of a poor black- 
smithes two sons to be killed for this 
purpose. . Their father determined to save 
them.. He knew that his countrymen 
were discontented and weary of their 
sufferings, and that they would join him 
in rising against Zohauk (who had no 
right to be their king), and in placing 
Peridoon, the son of Jemsheed, on the 
throne. 

The blacksmith and his friends were 
successful. Zohauk was killed, and the 
ipron of the blacksmith, which had been 
used as a flag on this occasion, afterwards 
became the imperial standard of Persia. 

That part of the history which speaks 
)f the cruelty of Zohauk, and the bravery 
)f the blacksmith, may be believed as 
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true, because this standard was well known 
to have been the flag of Persia up to the 
time of the Arab conquest. It is said 
that there were at this time wise Prime 
Ministers in Persia. They had Seistan 
(one of the provinces of Independent 
Persia) for their own, and whenever the 
kings were in difficulty, they sent for 
them and asked their counsel. The 
greatest of these princes of Seistan was 
named Roostum, and he did good service 
in protecting his country from the Tartars, 
and in driving all the Deevs out of Mezan- 
deran. Even now, when the Persian 
story-tellers repeat the old history of 
Roostum, they say, " that he had the 
strength of one hundred and twenty ele- 
phants, and that out of fifty thousand 
horses, one only, the celebrated Reksh, 
was found capable of bearing his weight \* 
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and as they climb the mountain paths of 
Mezanderan in summer, and look down 
into the green flowery valleys, where the 
roses are in profusion, they tell of this 
giant prince attacking the Deev-e-Seffeed, 
or White Demon, as he lay at the mouth 
of his own cavern, and by his great 
strength, killing him ; and how joyful it 
was to see that every Deev throughout 
the province died at the same instant. 
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CHAPTER rV. 

THE STORY-TELLERS AND JESTERS OP PERSIA. 

Ferdosi, and the other poets of whose 
fables you have now read, did not invent 
these stories themselves. Long before 
their time — before books were invented — 
it had been one of the chief amusements 
in Persia, as in other lands, to sit together 
when the labours of the day were over, 
and listen to tales and songs. The poets 
then would tell all that was known of 
the old history ; sometimes they invented 
strange and amusing events^ and often 
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they mixed up the true history with 
fables. The Persians still enjoy this 
pleasure. 

Every king of Persia has his story- 
teller, ready to come before him at a 
moment's notice, and to entertain the 
monarch in his idle hours with fanci- 
ful tales or recollections of the past. 
The king's story-teller usually takes care 
to relate what will please his sovereign. 
He, therefore, watches to see whether a 
gay or a grave narrative will best suit the 
humour of the king. It is as needful 
that he should do this, as that he should 
tell'his story well. The best story-teUers 
of Persia are men who have taken great 
pains to cultivate the tones of their voice, 
as well as their memory, and they speak 
with such spirit and animation, and suit 
their action to their diflferent characters 
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SO well, that their hearers will listen for a 
length of time without the least weari- 
ness. 

The nobles of Persia follow the example 
of the court, in having story-tellers in 
their train, so that if a man has the talent 
to undertake this office well, he is sure of 
making a good living. There are, how- 
ever, some among the crowd of poets 
who have but little wit, and that little 
they use in trying to get such small gifts 
of money as will just support life. One 
of these brought a poem to a barbarous 
chief, who had possession of the throne 
of Persia, in one of its most unsettled 
times. " Who is the fellow ?" said the 
king. " I am a poet." " And what is 
the use of poetry ?" asked the fierce Mah- 
moud, who knew Kttle more than how to 
use his sword. ** It is," said the poor man, 
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" to make great men like you immortal/' 
Then Mahmoud (pleased with the flat- 
tery,) said he would hear the poem, 
and the poet began; but he had not 
gone far when the king, who did 
not understand one word, handed some 
money to an officer who stood near, and 
said, " Send the poor man away ; he 
wants money." The poet was delighted, 
and, when a friend said to him, " You 
were foohsh to waste your verses on one 
who could not understand them,'^ he 
answered ; " You are mistaken, the king 
understood me very quickly." 

, Jesters are also encouraged in the Per- 
sian court, and in the houses of the 
nobles, as they were in old times in 
England. They differ from the story- 
tellers in this, that they more commonly 
speak the truth ; and sometimes there is 

c 1 
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much amusement and laughter from their 
daring speeches. 

A king of Persia, who had been in 
his early life but a petty chief of one 
of the wandering tribes, was one day 
talking good-humouredly with his oflBcers 
in the Hall of Audience, and he was dis- 
turbed by the loud barking of a dog: 
^' Go," said the king, to his jester, " and 
find out what that dog says." The jester 
ran out, and returned in a few moments ; 
" Your majesty," said he, " must send 
one of your own officers, for the dog 
speaks the ' barbarous dialect,' and I do 
not understand it." This " barbarous 
dialect" was the ancient Persian, which is 
still spoken by the wandering tribes ; and 
as the king himself spoke it more readily 
than the language of the court, a laugh 
was raised at his expense. 
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We may tell how greatly the Persians 
still enjoy the tales and songs of their 
poets, from an incident related by Sir John 
Malcolm, an English ambassador, who 
was in Persia not many years ago. He 
had a number of Persians in his train, 
as well as his own people, and as they 
were not accustomed to such regular 
order and discipline as European soldiers, 
he took great pains to teach them. After 
six months' drilling, he could depend on 
their attention to his orders. They had 
learnt -to curb their horses, so as to keep 
in regular lines and good order. A witty 
jester came up to him one day, as he was 
setting out with his well-taught train, 
and said, " How long has it taken you to 
make those men so orderly?" "Six 
months," said the ambassador. "Will 
you," said the jester, " give me six 
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minutes to undo what you have been six 
months in doing V Sir John Malcolm 
thought that he might depend on the men 
he had found so obedient hitherto, to keep 
their ranks, and wondered what the jester 
would do. He gave him permission to 
do what he pleased. The jester, having 
observed that many of the men were of 
the Lac and Fylee tribes, (people who 
live in the mountains of Louristan,) 
began singing gently, as if to himself, 
one of their favourite ballads, beginning, 
" Attend to me, ye sons of Louristan, 
I sing the glory of your forefathers." One 
or two of the men caught some of the 
words, and pressed a httle forward to hear 
more. Then he sang louder, and before 
the six minutes were over all had for- 
gotten their duty, and every thing but 
this song of home. Then the jester left 
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them and rejoined the ambassador. " Do 
not wonder/' said he, " at what you have 
seen ; by this very song a petty chief once 
collected an army, and was called a king 
for several weeks.'' 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE WANDERING TRIBES OF PERSIA. 

Before going on to the trae history of 
Persia, something should be known of the 
tribes spoken of in the last chapter. They 
are called Eelyats, or wandering tribes. 

They live in tents, and travel to dif- 
ferent parts of the country in the various 
seasons of the year. The mountaineers 
of Louristan, (who were so eager to listen 
to their national ^ong,) are Eelyats, and 
each tribe has a different name, like the 
Scotch clans of the Highlands. They 
pitch their tents by the side of streams, 
that they may be sure of water for them- 
selves and their cattle ; and they live a 
very hardy and plain life. Coarse cloth- 
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ing, and rye bread, with sour curds and 
milk, and now and then a little meat, 
content them. It is likely that the weak 
among them die, and so those that grow 
up are fit for the kind of life they lead. 
Thus these people have kept up the cus- 
tom of the old Patriarchs, of whom we 
read in the Bible that they dwelt in tents ; 
and ever since Shem, a son of Noah, tra- 
velled eastward, there have been among 
his descendants, who gradually spread 
over Asia, tribes living in the same way, 
and choosing the well watered places, (as 
they did of old,) for the sake of their 
flocks. Persia is not so well watered as 
many countries. There are grand rivers 
bounding it to the east and west, but 
those that flow into the country are but 
petty streams. In times of peace great 
labour has been bestowed in digging 
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channels into which the streams might 
directed, so as to water the dry pla< 
But the miseries of war came, and t 
the enemy spoiled in a few weeks 
labour of years, by filling up and desti 
ing the artificial water-courses. 

The hardy life of the Eelyats fits th 
for war, and makes them like it. [ 
king of Persia depends on the men 
these tribes to come ready-armed, ( 
mounted on their swift and strong hon 
to fight for him when they are call 
They have so few occupations to mi 
peace pleasant, and have so little to Ic 
that they like war. When there is 
war going on they cannot rest without 
juring others. They ride out among 
mountains, and watch for peaceful m 
chants, who are travelling with tl 
heavy-laden camels and mules, to i 
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their goods in the neighbouring cities ; 
and they pounce down on them, as an 
eagle might on a helpless lamb, and 
murder any who resigt them, and carry 
off their goods. Then they boast of the 
cruel deeds they have done, and tell about 
them, and sing of them, as if they were 
good and glorious actions. 

One of the tribe of Lac said to a Euro- 
pean, pointing to a deep ravine, " I and 
my people attacked and killed five or six 
useless fellows of merchants and mule- 
drivers there. The rest ran away, and 
we found plenty of plunder, and lived 
gloriously for a time. All is gone now — 
but there is some comfort in thinking 
that I have had my share of the good 
things of this world." 

The men of these tribes might find 
peaceful occupation if they pleased, for 

I 
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there is much to be done in ten< 
the flocks, making and mending 
tents, and cooking the food ; but all 
work is left to the women, who 
a very industrious life. They fill up t 
spare time by weaving carpets, wl 
are sold in the neighbouring to^ 
These women of the wandering tribes 
not shut up together and kept imprisoi 
like the women of the cities of Pe] 
They are free to go in and out of 
tents as they please, and are genei 
kindly treated by the men. They n 
be much happier than those poor use 
beings who are shut up from mominj 
night, and are neither taught what 
make them useful, wise, or good. T 
are pleased to show their hardihood 
fearlessness, A Persian nobleman, rid 
one day near a small encampment of 
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Afshar families, wished to show to his 
European friend what excellent horse- 
women they were. He spoke to one of 
them, a young and handsome woman. 
" Are you,'' said he, " a soldier's daugh- 
ter?" She answered, ''Yes." "Mount 
that horse," said he, pointing to one with 
a bridle, but without a saddle, " and 
show the difference between the girl of a 
tribe and a citizen's daughter." She in- 
stantly sprang upon the animal, and set- 
ting off at full speed, did not stop till she 
had reached the summit of a small hill 
near, which was covered with loose stones. 
When there, she waved her hand over her 
head, and came down the hill at the 
same rate she had ascended it. Nothing 
could have been more dangerous than the 
ground over which she galloped ; but she 
appeared quite fearless, and seemed de- 
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lighted at having an opportunity of vindi- 
cating the women of her tribe from the 
reproach of being like the ladies of cities. 
The Eelyats keep up some very super- 
stitious customs. A traveller was sur- 
prised to see a number of pieces of bread 
soaked in oil, laid upon a rock near one 
of their encampments. His companion, 
who knew what was meant by this, said, 
" You may tell how many sick are lying 
within those dark tents.'' Each piece of 
bread was an offering made by a sick 
person to a holy man who had been long 
dead. They thought the saints would be 
pleased by their little gifts, and would 
send them health. 

The Eelyats are very ignorant. None 
of them have learnt any reasonable way 
of curing diseases ; but some of them 
pretend now and then to \xa\€i iovrcA ^^3^. 
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a wonderful secret for curing every thing. 
One of their chiefs professed to cure the 
ague by beating. The patient was tied 
Tip and beaten violently. It was believed 
that only this one chief could cure by 
beating, and that if the same remedy were 
tried by others the patient might be killed 
instead of cured. One very good thing 
was told of the Eelyats long ago ; and it 
may still be said of many of their tribes. 
It was, that they spoke the truth : that if' 
an Eelyat promised to protect a stranger 
he was instantly beheved, and the stranger 
might trust himself (though he were un- 
armed and friendless) in the tents of 
these wild people. The civilized Persians 
have quite a different character. They 
deceive so often, that their word cannot 
be relied on ; and the Eelyats, who ^^- 
joiced at being so much mox^\NSs:^ K^cfisa. 
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their town neighbours, might rejoice still 
more in being in one respect more honour- 
able. But a sad event happened not very 
long ago, which showed that they do not 
all deserve the high character for truth 
they once had. 

Two English officers. Captain Grant 
and Lieutenant Fotheringham, were in- 
vited by Kulb Aly Khan, a chief of the 
tribe of Fylee, to be his guests. He 
murdered them both. If such a deed 
had happened in former times, aU the 
other tribes who heard of it, would have 
risen at once to punish the guilty man ; 
but Kulb Aly was left unpimished, and 
now the Enghsh fear to trust the word of 
an Eelyat, almost as much as that of a 
civilized Persian. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ANCIENT HISTORY OP PERSIA AFTER THE FABULOUS 
TIMES, 

A WIDE empire, caDed the Assyrian Em- 
pire, lay to the east of the land of Israel 
in ancient times, and the Assyrian kings 
are frequently spoken of in the Bible as 
coming with their large armies to make 
war with God's people. God shows us 
that he ruled over these Assyrian monarchs, 
and over all the heathen kings, for they 
could only get the victory when He in- 
tended that His people should be cor- 
rected for their sins. Whenever the 
Israelites were obedient, or when God 
saw that they had been ip\m^<^^ ^^w^^ 
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for their disobedience, or when they 
prayed to Him to have pity on them 
and forgive them; He could just as easily 
overthrow these multitudes of armed 
horsemen, commanded by the Eastern 
monarchs or their generals, as He could 
drive away a swarm of locusts " with 
His strong wind, and cast them into 
the sea." Sennacherib was one of these 
kings, who brought his army close to 
Jerusalem, and then sent a messenger to 
make great boasts to his enemies of what 
he could do, and to ridicule the weakness 
of the Jewish people. Then Hezekiah, king 
of Judah, prayed to God that He would 
show His strength in taking care of those 
who trusted in Him; and God heard Heze- 
kiah, and in answer to his prayer sent an 
" angel/' or messenger, of death to 
destroy in one night \%^,^^ft o1 >jQfc 
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Assyrian army. The few that were left 
hurried back full of fear and shame to 
their own country. When the people 
of Israel had the strong and merciful God 
to help them, it is very grievous to think 
that they were so wicked, and disobedient, 
and ungrateful to Him, that He allowed 
the Assyrians to be often victorious, so 
that ten of the tribes of Israel were 
carried away as slaves into the land of 
Assyria, and now no one knows certainly 
what has become of the descendants of 
these ten tribes. 

Babylon, a very large and flourishing 
city of Assyria, was governed by viceroys. 
Sometimes these viceroys would not 
submit to the Assyrian kings, and at last 
the viceroy, or governor of Babylon, be- 
came more powerful than the AssY^^ja. 
king, and when he xeigofc^ ^n^'^ ""^^^^^ 
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empire, its name was changed, and it was 
called the Babylonian, instead of the 
Assyrian Empire. The two tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin went on disobeying 
God, though they saw how much the 
Israelites had suffered for their sins ; and 
they were afterwards punished like their 
brethren, for Nebuchadnezzar, a Baby- 
lonian king, destroyed the city of Jeru- 
salem, and the beautiful temple which 
Solomon had taken such delight in build- 
ing, and great numbers of Jews of both 
these tribes were taken away to Babylon 
as slaves. At the very worst times there 
were always some among the Jews who 
loved and served God, and so it happened 
that among these captives there were many 
good men, and God (who makes even 
affliction a happy thing in the end to 
those who serve Him) took. c«c^ ol ^^isi^ 
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and heard their prayers, when they were 
in a foreign land. Some of them behaved 
so wisely, that they were raised to places 
of great honour (as Joseph had been so 
long before in Egypt). Daniel the prophet 
was one of these. He was made a prince 
and governor in Babylon. 

At this time Persia was but a narrow 
and poor province of the Assyrian Empire. 
The division now called Ears was about 
the length and breadth of it. It was 
looked down on by the nations round 
about, for its poverty. " What will you 
gain,*' said Sandanus, a Lydian, toCroesus, 
'* by waging war with such men as the 
Persians ? Their clothing is skins, their 
food wild fruits, their drink water. If 
you are conquered, you lose a cultivated 
country ; if you conquer them, what can 
you take from them? only «AiMt«iix^^ss^^ 
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It is said that these ancient Persians 
were brought up in a very hardy way; 
that they had strong and beautifiil horses, 
which they could manage with the greatest 
case *, and that, when they were fighting, 




they covered their own bodies, and partly 

covered their horses, with plates of metal, 

which £tted over one another like the 

scales of £sh. They Vvad a ojaiN^t 1\^ 
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of arrows on their back, and long bows in 
their hands, and large wicker shields, to 
ward off the swords or arrows of their 
enemies. 

To the north of ancient Persia there 
lived another people called the Medes. 
Media was that part of modern Persia 
now called Irak, Ghilan, and Mezanderan. 
These Medes had been subjects of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings : but they 
revolted, and made Media a separate 
kingdom for about two hundred years; 
and, at last, Darius, a Mede, became 
king of the Babylonian Empire. This 
happened after the death of king Belshaz- 
zar. It was king Darius who ordered that 
Daniel the Prophet should be cast into 
a den of lions. 

There was a rule in Persia and Madia.^ 
that wbatevex the king laad. oxicfe cpsi^^^^^ 
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should be done. So that if he gave 
some command in haste or anger^ he 
could not change his mind^ but was 
obliged to abide by what he had first 
said. 

The kings of the East were often wor- 
shipped by their subjects as if they were 
gods. We are told in the Bible to 
'' fear God, and honour the king." The 
heathen subjects of Darius worshipped 
the king ; but they had no fear of God 
before their eyes. Daniel honoured the 
king more truly than his own subjects 
did; but as he feared God, the Baby- 
lonian princes hated him ; and they made 
use of that law of the Medes and Persians, 
that the king should never change his 
mind, to bring Daniel into disgrace. But 
God delivered His faithful servant from 
the months of the lionS) aadi \\:L<e;viT^^iv»& 
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connnanded that in every dominion of his 
kingdom, '* men should tremble and fear 
before the God of Daniel." 

Darius only reigned two years. A 
Babylonian noble succeeded him, and soon 
after, the whole empire of Babylon and 
Media was conquered and ruled by a 
prince of the poor and despised kingdom 
of Persia. This prince's name was Cyrus. 
One hundred years before he was born, 
God had foretold, by his Prophet Isaiah, 
that such a king would be born, and his 
name was mentioned in the prophecy. It 
was said that he would be kind to the 
Jewish captives, and would give them the 
offer of returning to their own land, and 
3f rebuilding the city and temple of Jeru- 
salem. " He shall buUd my city ; he 
shall let go my captives." Isa. xlv. 13; 

Cyrus was the neplaew oi^«c\»s»* ^^ 
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conquered Babylon ; and now the whole 

empire of the Assyrians, Babylonians, 

Medes, and Persians, was called the 

Persian Empire. Cyrus did as the 

Prophet had foretold. He gave an order 

j that none of the people of Judah and 

^ Israel should be detained in his kingdom 

i against their will. 

" In the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, 
(that the word of the Lord, by the mouth 
of Jeremiah, might be fulfilled,) the Lord 
stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of 
Persia, that he made a proclamation 
throughout all his kingdom, and put it 
also in writing, saying. Thus saith Cyrus 
king of Persia, The Lord God of Heaven 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth, and He hath charged me to build 
Him a house at Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah. Who is there among you of aU 
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His people? his God be with him, and 
let him go up to Jerusalem, which is in 
Judah, and build the house of the Lord 
God of Israel (he is the God) which is in 
Jesusalem. And whosoever remaineth in 
any place where he sojourneth, let the 
men of his place help him with silver, 
and with gold, and with goods, and with 
beasts, besides the free-will offering for the 
house of God that is in Jerusalem/' Ezra 
i. 1—4. 

The principal families of the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin were very glad of 
permission to return to their own home, 
where it had been promised that the 
Saviour of the world should be bom. 
Some of the tribe of Levi went with them, 
and a few famiUes from the other tribes. 
But very many of the ten tribes of Israel 
chose to remain where they were. Wei 
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have in the Bible some account of the 
state and splendour of the Persian kings 
when Ahasuerus, a descendant of Cyrus, 
sat on the throne, and reigned "from India 
even unto Ethiopia, over a hundred and 
seven and twenty provinces." Esther i. 1. 
He made Esther, a Jewess, his queen, and 
by her means, the Jews who still lived in 
his dominions were saved from death, after 
the king had been persuaded by the cruel 
and envious Haman to give an order 
that they should be destroyed. Ancient 
history tells of the descendants of Cyrus, 
who for 200 years endeavoured to 
enlarge their kingdom on every side; 
among the Tartar tribes to the east, and 
into part of Europe and j^Snca, to the 
west. 

It tells of the wars between the Persians 
^od the people of Greece, oadi \My« Sk^ 
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valour of the Greeks, and their military 
skill, often scattered the great hosts 
brought against them by the Persian king. 
And it tells, that when 200 years had 
gone by, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, conquered the Per- 
sian Empire, and divided it out among 
his generals. 

This happened about 323 years before 
the birth of our Saviour. After a time, 
the provinces close to the southern coast 
of the Caspian Sea freed themselves from 
the dominion of foreigners, and a prince 
called Arsaces became theur ruler. The 
new kingdom was known by the name 
of Parthia. 

Arsaces was succeeded by a long line 
of kings, thirty in number. Each of these 
kings had the name of Arsaces added to 
bis own name (just aa ona ^5ix\% ^^s^ 
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another in Egypt had been called Pharaoh). 
Tlie Romans, who had become the most 
powerful of the European nations, and 
who were making efforts to. rule in the 
East, wished to make Parthia a province 
of their great empire. 

Sometimes they got advantages over 
the Parthians, but they were not able to 
subdue them. The line of Parthian kings 
were called Arsacidae. Perhaps the 
Romans might have been victorious at 
last ; but about a. d. 226, a" chief of the 
province of Pars succeeded the last of the 
Arsacidae, and joined his own dominion 
to that of Parthia. The kings who suc- 
seeded him, were called the Sassanian 
dynasty, and this race restored, as much 
as they could, the state and splendour of 
ancient times. 

There seemed now a prospect of settled 
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prosperity (for the Romans, who had been 
often defeated, had learnt to respect the 
Persian power), when the warlike tribes of 
the neighbouring country of Arabia made 
a sudden attack on Persia. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MAHOMET — CONQUEST OF PERSIA BY THE ARABS— 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MAHOMMEDANS. 

The people of Arabia, who were such 
near neighbours of the Persians, had in 
very early times worshipped the sun, moon, 
and stars ; and besides this, each tribe or 
family had set up what idols they best 
liked. But, in the year of our Lord 569, 
there arose among the Arabs a wonderful 
man, who called himsdf a prophet of God. 
His name was Mahomet. He taught, 
that idolatry was sinful, that there was 
but one God, and that no image could be 
made of Him; but, hke Zoroaster, the 
ancient teacher of the Persians, Mahomet 
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was a deceiver. He pretended that he 
had received a book from God. Many 
things taught in this book were so oppo- 
site to the true word of God, which we 
have in His holy Bible, that we know the 
word of Mahomet must have been false. 
This book was called the Koran ; and as 
it taught, together with the falsehood, 
many truths about the greatness of God, 
and the duties of men, it is thought that 
the best parts of it may have been bor- 
rowed from the pure word of God, as 
Jews and Christians had been long living 
in Arabia. 

One great delight of the Arabs had 
always beeU: fighting. They were the 
descendants of Ishmael, the son of Abra- 
ham ; and it had been said of him^ that 
" his hand should be against every man, 
and every man's hand against him.'* 
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Mahomet knew how much they liked 
to fight; and he told them they could 
serve God best liy using their swords 
against idolaters. He also knew what a 
hard life many of them led, — ^that in the 

(poorer parts of the country they fed 
on dates and water, with scarcely any 
t thing else. That part of theii' land, called 

j " the happy," was so named, because of 

its streams of water, and green pastures, 
and shady trees ; so different from the 
sandy plains and stony tracts of dther 
portions of the country. Mahomet taught 
the Arabs, that heaven would be like this 
fertile land, but much more beautiful. 
He directed them to pray frequently to 
God, — to give a large portion of their 
goods to the poor, — to drink no wine, 
and to fast often, — and then, that they 
might be rewarded for these duties, he 
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indulged them in their love of fighting ; 
and held out to them a hope, that they 
should, after death, reach a land where 
they might have every luxury and indul- 
gence for their bodies. It took some 
time before the religion of Mahomet was 
thoroughly believed in Arabia, but when 
it had spread all through the land, after 
the death of its founder, the scattered 
tribes joined together to carry it into 
other countries. 

They had now one ruler higher than 
the chiefs of their tribes. He was called 
the Caliph, and he directed them in their 
religion, and governed them as a king. 
All the laws they were to observe were 
written in their holy book, the Koran. It 
was under the caliph Omar that, after 
many battles, the Arabs drove the Per- 
sian king from his throne, and took his 
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kingdom for their own ; and put to death 
; multitudes of the fire-worshippers, or fol- 

lowers of Zoroaster. The caliph Omar 

I carried away the ancient flag of Persia — 
the " blacksmith's apron.^' The Persians, 

; ; through fear, were obliged to learn the 

it new religion ; their children were brought 

up in it ; and it has been the reUgion of 
Persia ever since. But though they pro- 
fess to believe in one God, to attend to 
■I 

i the duties of prayer, almsgi\dng, and 

fasting, and to be ready to destroy all 
those that do not believe as they do, they 
do not agree with the Mahommedans of 
Arabia, and Turkey, and other parts of 

■ j the world. The Persians are called 

I I Sheahs, or sectaries, for this difference in 
j! their belief; and are despised by the 

Soonees, (the name by which other Ma- 
hommedans are called). 
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All think Mahomet their prophet ; but 
they are not of the same opinion as to who 
should have been caliphs, or chief priests, 
when Mahomet was dead. The Arabians 
say, that Omar was the lawful successor ; 
the Persians say, it should have been Ali. 
For 200 years Persia was ruled over 
by the caliphs of Bagdad. Then some of 
the provinces wished. to be free from the 
rule of a foreign power, but, as others were 
unwilling to make any change, the empire 
was divided, and Mahmood, an Affghan, 
who had just returned from victorious 
wars in India, was about to try if he 
could not also gain the throne of Persia, 
when a great host of warriors from Cen- 
tral Asia, (called the Seljookian Turks,) 
met his armies, defeated them, and their 
leader was crowned king of Persia. 

Several of his successors have a high 
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character in history, as wise kings, and 
this Perso-Turkish monarchy (as it was 
called) is said to have been prosperous. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HUSSUNEE, OR ASSASSINS, OF PERSIA. 
A,D. 1100. 

During 200 years there lived, in the 
mountainous parts of Persia, a set of men 
50 wicked, that their very name made the 
better and more peaceful people tremble. 
The name of their first leader was Hussun 
Subah. His followers were called Battenee, 
or the Secret, and Fedavee, or the Myste- 
rious. Hussun Subah had so wonderful 
a power over them all, that they would do 
any thing at his command. If he had 
been well disposed this power might have 
been put to an excellent use ; but as he was 
a robber and a murderer, he used it for 
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cruel and wicked purposes. This singular 
people were called, most generally, Hus- 
sunee, after the name of their chief; and 
it is thought that the word assassin, which 
we use to signify a murderer, was this 
name slightly altered in sound. Hus- 
sun had been mace-bearer to one of the 
Persian kings. Ha^dng been affronted 
at court, he ran away into Syria; and 
there he became one of a sect of Mahom- 
medans, called IsmaeUtes ; who differed 
in ilmv religion from the Soonees and 
Sbt^rthti, m\i\ wore disliked in consequence 
by bntli, lluHsun returned to Persia; 
got togt^thtn* Ncvonty men who were dis- 
contented with a quiet mode of life, and 
persuaded them that he could better their 
condition ; but first, he made them swear 
that they would obey him in all things. 
His word was to be their law. They con* 
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sented, and by their help he took one of 
the strong hill forts, of which there were 
many in Persia. 

The Kings of Persia saw how mis- 
chievous a man of this temper might be, 
setting himself up like a feudal chief, sub- 
initting to no law himself, and allowing 
his subjects to be under no law but his own 
word. The number of his followers daily 
increased, and they held the peaceful 
merchants, who carried on their trade in 
the towns, in the greatest terror. Hus- 
sun gave the command, and a well- 
mounted and well-armed troop rode into 
a town, seized what goods they could, 
killed any who resisted them, and then 
galloped away, never halting till they 
were safe within the walls of their fortified 
towns. The sultan Sanjar, who was now 
king of Persia, had made a plan by which 
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he intended to attack and overpower 
them, and, if possible, root them out of 
the land ; when, one morning, as he woke 
from his sleep, he saw close to his bed-side 
a dagger stuck into the ground. A label 
was fastened to it, on which were these 
words, " Sultan Sanjar, Beware ! Had 
not thy character been respected, the 
hand that stuck this dagger into the hard 
ground could, with more ease, have 
plunged it into thy soft bosom/' An- 
other king of Persia had sent an envoy 
to Hussun, to persuade him to a more 
peaceable life. It is said, that the chief 
wished the Persian monarch to know how 
he ruled his followers. In presence of 
the envoy, he ordered one man who stood 
by to stab himself, and another to throw 
himself from a precipice. They obeyed 
without, a word — and Hussun turning to 
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the envoy said, " Tell your master what 
kind of obedience 1 require." This strange 
man was called Chief of the Mountain, 
because he had been so successful in 
taking the hill-forts. 

In Europe he went by the name of the 
" Old Man of the Mountain." When he 
had no errands of murder or plunder for 
his subjects to do, he made them employ 
themselves industriously, and would not 
allow them to take wine. Keah-Buzoorg 
Oomeid was made ruler of the Hussunee, 
when the first chief died. Envoys were 
still sometimes sent from the Persian 
court, to try and make peace ; and the 
mountain chief dispatched one of his own 
men with a message to the king. The man 
was killed by the people of Isfahan, who 
had often sufiered from the daring rob- 
beries of the Hussunee. In revenge, Keah 
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attacked Isfahan, and murdered 400 of 
the people. Other acts of cruelty followed, 
and two caliphs of Bagdad were stabbed 
in succession by some of their number ; 
yet no king of Persia could conquer these 
niountahi robbers. Many feared to make 
the attempt, remembering the dagger that 
had been stuck into the ground so near the 
heart of the sultan Sanjar. Mahomet had 
forbidden his followers to drink wine, and 
the sect of Ismael were particularly careful 
to follow this law. Hussun Subah knew 
that those who Uved in Egypt had rooted 
up the vines there, lest they should be 
tempted to break it ; and he was a pat- 
tern to his followers of obedience to this 
rule of his religion. A chief who suc- 
ceeded Keah paid no regard to it, and 
his followers put him to death. For two 
hundred years the number of Hussunee 
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went on increasing. At the end of that 
time Persia was again conquered, by a 
people powerful enough to overcome 
and root out these wild ungovernable 
robbers. 




ARABS^ BREAKING UP AM £K<^MPMEMT. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONQUEST OP PERSIA BY THE MOGHUL TARTARS. 
A.D. 1205. 

Among the many tribes of warlike men 
who wandered over that large part of 
Asia called Tartary, there often rose up a 
leader more powerful than the rest. 
Among those who look on fighting as the 
great business of life, the strongest and 
bravest man is thought the greatest. 

In the year 1205, Chenghiz Khan was 
lord of but one Tartar tribe. The name 
Khan means lord ; and is given to the 
chief of each tribe. Chenghiz showed 
his strength and bravery often in various 
ways; and seven chiefs, whose encamp- 
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ments were near his, resolved that he 
should be their Emperor. He was to be 
called Kakhan (or Emperor), instead of 




Khan; and the seven lords lifted him 
themselves on a throne that they had set 
up for him. They did this to show how 
willing they were to be ruled by him. In 
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no very long time he made all the Khans 
of the country pay him the same honour 
that the seven Khans had done ; and then, 
having under him many thousand men, 
he conquered a very wide extent of 
country east and west. He brought his 
armies into Persia, conquered the whole 
of it, and then divided it out among his 
sons, making them rulers of diflFerent pro- 
vinces. His grandson, Hulakoo Khan, 
rooted out the unruly and wicked Hus- 
sunees. It was a work he better liked 
than to settle down as a peaceful Go- 
vernor. The Persians could expect little 
quiet while Tartars ruled over them, but 
none could grieve when the dangerous 
Hussunees were destroyed. Hulakoo 
killed 12,000 of them and destroyed their 
hill-forts, They had as many as a hun- 
dred in their possession al Wi^ \A.tDjb ^l>Jssa 
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Tartar conquest. The Tartars had now 
got into a country where the religion was 
not the same as their own. Chenghiz 
Khan, the Emperor, professed to believe 
in one God, who was invisible and above 
all ; and to permit every one to worship 
what idols they pleased, provided that 
they professed to have a God above all 
their idols. The Persians, who were 
Mahommedans, and had been taught 
that idolatry is wicked, soon showed the 
Tartars that they hated their idol- worship, 
and believed no religion to be true but 
that which Mahomet had taught. Then 
the Tartars who had power over them per- 
secuted them and put many to death, just 
as they would have done had they been 
more powerful than the Tartars. There 
had been for a very long time some Ghm- 
tians in Persia. The Tatl^t^ ^^"^ *^«8!^ 
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they had images of the Virgin and of 
Saints ; these they took to be idols, and 
thought that the Christian religion must 
be more like their own than the Mahom- 
medan. They therefore, allowed the 
Christians, who had often before been 
cruelly used, to go on in peace, worship- 
ping God as they best Uked. Pope 
Nicholas IV. was so well pleased when he 
heard that they were unmolested, that he 
sent a message to Arghoun, one of the 
Tartar Princes, to thank him for his cle- 
mency. This kindness of the Tartars to 
the Christians displeased the Mahomme- 
dans, who would have thought it a right- 
eous act to ill-use and even kill them; 
and "they trembled,'' it is said, "lest 
the temple of Mecca should be turned 
into a cathedral.'' 

When the reigning king died, it was 
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the Tartar custom that the Khans should 
choose one of their number to succeed 
him, if they did not think the last king's 
son fit to reign : in Persia they usually 
allowed the son to succeed his father. 

The object of the Arabs in conquering 
Persia, was to make all its inhabitants 
followers of Mahomet. They gave them- 
selves no rest until they had killed the 
fire-worshippers in such numbers, that all 
those who were left alive were terrified 
into a profession of belief in the Arabian 
prophet. 

But when the Tartars conquered Per- 
sia, it was to gain another kingdom for 
themselves, and though they showed 
cruelty at times to the Mahommedans, 
because they differed from them, they did' 
not care enough for religion to do as the 
Arabs had done. In the year 1294, 
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Ghazan Khan, who was then the Tartar 
prince of Persia, changed his religion and 
became a Mahommedan, and his Tartar 
followers, 100,000 in number, thinking it 
their duty to believe and do. exactly as 
their ruler thought proper, became Ma- 
honnnedaiis also. The Kakhan of Tartary, 
who was lord over the Khan of Persia, 
was much displeased with this change: 
ho sent an army to punish Ghazan. It 
was found that this Khan only professed 
the religion that was most convenient to 
him. All he cared for was to get worldly 
power, and as he wished to be friendly to 
the Christians, he allowed an army to help 
those who were fighting in Syria against 
the followers of Mahomet, after he had 
turned Mahommedan himself. 
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CHAPTER X. 

CONQUEST OF PERSIA BY TAMERLANE— HIS CRUELTY. 
A.D. 1383. 

The successors of Chenghiz Khan in 
Persia could not long keep the kingdom 
in order. The governor of one province 
quarrelled with the governor of another, 
and the whole country fell into such con- 
fusion that, in the course of time, another 
Tartar chief, who had got power in his 
own country as Chenghiz Khan had done, 
thought it a good time to attack it. This 
chiefs name was Timour-lung, or Timour 
the Lame. He was afterwards called 
Tamerlane, by which name he is generally 
known. His early life was full of danger 
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and adventure. He had been obliged to 
fly for his life without a single follower. 

Then he attached a few to him, and at 
last there was but one of all the Tartar 
chiefs who did not call him Emperor. 
This one was at last conquered and killed 
by Timour, who then in 1383 led his 
armies into Persia. 

The way in which the TaSi;ars subdued 
a country was the most cruel. They de- 
stroyed as they went — they burnt the 
people's houses and desolated their land, 
and when at last the poor creatures were 
forced to submit, they had noliomes, and 
were left to wander through the country 
begging their bread, and many perished 
on the road, of famine. Timour soon 
gained Cabul, Seistan, Mezanderan, and 
Khorassan. Some of the governors of the 
provinces sent messages to him when they 
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heard that he was on the road, to say 
that they would submit. When the con- 
queror arrived at the towns in which these 
governors lived, they were required to 
bring him nine slaves as a token of their 
submission. This was an old custom. 
When Timour reached the town belong- 
ing to the governor of Shirwan, he 
brought only eight. ''Where is the 
ninth?" said the Tartar Emperor. "I 
am the ninth/' answered the governor, 
coming forward and placing himself 
among the slaves. This pleased Timour, 
because it showed that he was not dis- 
posed to resist him at all. He therefore 
allowed him to be still the governor of 
Shirwan. Timour next subdued the pro- 
vinces of Irak and Fars. The city of 
Isfahan, which was then the capital of 
the Persian empire, was given up without 
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resistance. Still it suflFered from the 
cruelty of the Tartar soldiers, who behaved 
as they pleased to a people who were 
entirely in their own power. One even- 
ing, a young blacksmith was beating a 
drum for his own amusement; a crowd 
soon gathered round him, for they thought 
his drumming was intended to call them 
together. They talked to one another of 
the cruelties of the Tartars, and resolved to 
stir up the citizens against them. It 
ended in the death of 3,000 Tartar sol- 
diers, slain by the Persians. Timour, in a 
rage, ordered his remaining troops to fall 
on the people.of Isfahan and kill them all! 
70,000 of their heads were heaped in 
pyramids before this cruel tyrant, who 
tried to excuse himself for what he had 
done, by saying, "I conquered the city 
of Isfahan, and I trusted in the people of 
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sifahan. I delivered the castle into their 
ands, and they rebelled ; and the Daro- 
ah whom I had placed over them they 
lew, with 3,000 of the soldiers; and I 
Iso commanded that a general slaughter 
iould be made of the people of Isfahan/' 
t was no wonder that this Timour 
:amped the commission of his officers 
ith ' a red hand, in token of how he 
ained his power, and how he intended it 
lonld be used. He became a Mahom- 
ledan, and was encouraged to carry his 
rms still farther, by opening at a passage 
1 the Koran, where it was written, " O 
•rophet, fight with the infidels." His . 
imeness was no hindrance to him in the 
dlftd management of a horse, and he 
ad been so practised in military exercises 
om childhood, that he never cared to 
ave a day's rest all his life long. 
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It is said that he was encouraged. in 
his love of enterprise, by a circumstance 
which occurred when he was very young. 
He was hiding one day in a desolate 
place, in fear of his enemies, and he saw 
a little ant climbing to the top of a. steep 
place, carrying a burden larger than itself. 
It crept up a little way, and then fell 
back. This happened sixty-nine times. 
The seventieth time it got over the diJQSi- 
culty, and showed Tamerlane what might 
be done by unwearied perseverance. 

We know that God rules ovej the earth, 
and are told in his holy word, that by war 
he punishes nations that have rebelled 
against Him. It is sad to think how 
much disobedience the great Father of all 
saw going on among these Asiatic nadons, 
before he permitted one like this Tamer- 
lane to execute his wrath. After the 
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death of Tamerlane, different rulers fought 
for the empire. Sometimes one was suc- 
cessful, and sometimes another ; but there 
was nothing like settled peace for many 
years. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE SUFFAVEAN DYNASTY.— A.D. 1502. 

Tamerlane, the Tartar king of Persia, 
became a Mahommedan. He sometimes 
visited a saint of that rehgion, who lived 
in a cell, in a lonely part of the comitry. 
The priests of the Mahommedan religion 
often got the name of saints when they 
did not deserve it. Some, called saints, 
were like the Pharisees our Lord Jesus 
Christ reproved, when He said that they 
prayed and did other good actions to be 
seen of men. They wished to be praised 
and thought holy, but they took no pains 
to please God. They never learnt humility. 
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There were other Mahommedan saints who 
really tried to serve God, and to do good 
to their fellow-creatures. It was one of 
these better kind of saints whose cell 
Tamerlane visited. He had come to ask 
what he, as king of Persia, could do 
for him. Now, as Tamerlane had at his 
command all the treasures of the king- 
dom, Sudder-u-deen might have asked for 
some rich gift for himself. Instead of 
this, he made a request which showed him 
to be a good and kind man. Tamerlane 
had been at war with Turkey, and had 
brought home a great number of Turkish 
slaves. Sudder-u-deen knew that they 
were suffering miserably. He said to the 
king, that he had but one request, and 
that was, that these Turkish captives 
might be released. The king set them at 
liberty, and told them through whose 
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kindness it was that they had gained 
their freedom. They felt very grateful to 
the good man, and it was always remem- 
bered among them that he was their de- 
liverer. They did not return to Turkey, 
but settled in Persia, and became very 
numerous. There were seven tribes of 
them. They wore a head-dress diflferent 
from that commonly worn in Persia, and 
from it they took the name of Kuzzel-bash, 
or golden-head. 

After a time, a successor of Sudder-u- 
deen was placed on the throne of Persia by 
the grateful Kuzzel-bashes; and he knew 
that he might depend on the swords of 
the seven tribes to guard him in any 
danger, and to fight for him, if he com- 
manded it. It was a new thing in Persia 
to have a race of saints upon the throne, 
rfter the land had been ruled so long by 
r 
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fierce conquerors. Peaceful men began to 
think that now a time of happiness and 
quiet was coming ; but they found that 
there were causea of unhappiness which 
even a just king could not prevent. Petty 
governors in the different provinces had 
as much power allowed them over a few 
towns as the king had over the whole 
land. If they were cruel and unjust, they 
could give orders that a man's eyes should 
be put out, or his ears cut off, or his beard 
plucked out, just to gratify their own bad 
tempers ; and the people of the neigh- 
bourhood seldom dared to complain, lest 
in the end they should fall into the power 
of an angry governor. The unjust and 
tjo-annical way in which, in Persia, people 
have been generally treated, has made 
them very deceitful. If a man is rich he 
is afraid to show his riches, knowing that 
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his ruler would be very likely to send 
to him for large sums of money, and to 
punish him, if he refused to pay them. 
He therefore hides his riches, and makes 
himself out a poor man. The wealthy 
Persian uses the poor in the same way 
that he is treated by his superior ; so 
that if a poor man earns sometimes more 
than he requires for hia own use, he hides 
it away, and denies that he has any thing. 
It was in the reign of one of the Suffa- 
vean kings that Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, A.D. 1576, sent an ambassador to 
Persia. She wished to be friendly with 
the Persian king, and to carry on trade 
with his subjects. When king Tamasp 
heard that the queen and her subjects 
were Christians, (which in Persia was an- 
other name for infidels,) he thought that 
no good could come of dealings with men 
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who believed Mahomet to be a deceiver. 
He therefore sent away the ambas- 
sador, who had taken his long journey for 
nothing. 

The Mahommedan kings did not all 
behave in the same way to Europeans who 
wished, to trade with them. The wisest 
among them allowed merchants from other 
lands to sell their goods in peace; but 
the laws about these merchants were often 
changed, and sometimes they were much 
oppressed. 

Though these kings professed to have 
so great a regard for their religion, they 
often only attended to the easy part of it. 
It was easy to despise the infidels ; and, 
as they believed that no country was 
equal to their own, they did not at that 
time know how much harm they were 
doing to themselves by refusing to trade 
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with England. The difficult duties of 
their religion they often found excuses for 
breaking. 

One of these was abstaining from wine; 
this they very often neglected. Another, 
more important, was showing love to tiiose 
who were of their own religion. This 
many ambitious Persian princes quite for- 
got. We grow weary of reading in the 
Persian history of murders and cruelties. 
Often, when a king began to reign, he 
would have all his relatives (who were at all 
likely to dispute his title to the throne) put 
to death ; or he would have the eyes of all 
of them put out, that they might be inca- 
pable of reigning. War went on with the 
Turks in the time of the Suffavean kings; 
and on the other side of Persia a race of 
the Tartars, called the Usbegs, made an an- 
nual attack on the province of Khorassan, 
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plundering it of whatever they could lay 
hands on, and greatly distressing the 
townspeople and villagers, stealing so 
much of their property that they were 
poor for the rest of the year. 




i 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SHAH ABBAS THE GREAT. 

There was one king of the Suffavean 
dynasty who has been always called "the 
Great :" this was Shah Abbas. He had 
more wisdom in the management of his 
kinffdom ^^ others before his time; 
and the Persians still speak gratefully of 
^,^^ regulations and useful works which 
^ere carried out in his reign. He had 
nearly lost his life when he was but an 
infant. 

The king then reigning, Ismail Meerza, 
thought his own life would be safer if all 
his brothers were killed : he therefore 
wickedly ordered that every prince of the 
blood royal should be put to death. It 
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was in the month cafled Ramazan, a time 
which the prophet Mahomet had ordered 
his followers to observe as a fast. Some 
of his great men advised the king to put 
oflf his intention of killing his brothers 
till after the Ramazan. They may have 
hoped that he would change his purpose 
if he had a longer time to think of it. 
The king listened to them, and agreed to 
what they said ; but when the long fast 
was over he was still in the same mind ; 
and it was known at Shiraz, where the 
young princes then were, that there was 
but one day left on which they could hope 
for mercy. On that very day an express 
arrived in great haste at Shiraz to tell the 
news that Ismail Meerza, the king, was 
dead ! 

The kingdom was then ruled by a wise 
vizier till Abbas was old enough to reign. 
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A very singular event happened after Shah 
Abbas was placed on the throne. There 
were astrologers at the court of Persia. 
The^e men believed that by studying the 
stars they could find out secrets of what 
would hereafter go on in the earth ; and, 
in particular, that they could judge of 
the fittest days and hours under which 
any undertaking might be best begun. 
Such men still get a living in Persia, and 
are consulted by the king on all occasions, 
and by such of his subjects as can afford 
to pay them. 

One day, the astrologers told Shah 
Abbas that some very disastrous event 
was about to happen. They had read in 
the stars that their king would not be 
safe on the throne of Persia for the next 
three days. They therefore persuaded 
him to give up his rank, and to let another 
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man be king for the three days. He 
listened to them, and was dethroned; 
and Yusoofee, an infidel, was made king. 
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Before the end of the time mentioned by 
the astrologers the unhappy Yusoofee was 
murdered, and Abbas reigned again. 
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Sir Anthony Shirley, an EngUsh gentle- 
man, visited Persia during this reign. 
After doing some business for the Earl of 
Essex in Italy, he determined to extend 
his travels to Persia, and to see if some- 
thing might not now be done to induce 
the king to protect the trade which was 
carried on with Christians. Sir Anthony 
had twenty - six followers, " gallantly 
mounted and furnished." Knowing how 
customary, a thing it was in eastern na- 
tions for visitors to bring presents in their 
hands, he took with him some handsome 
gifts for the Persian king. They were 
emeralds and topazes, "a fair ewer of 
crystal, covered with a kind of cut work 
of silver and gilt, shaped like a dragon/* 
and several rich ornaments. 

Shah Abbas was very different from 
Shah Tamasp, who had foared tg d^filq 
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himself by speaking to or even looking at 
an infidel. 

He was glad of the visit of Sir Anthony, 
and was very kind to him. The Meerza 
Antonio was the name by which he 
called him; and to show him a high 
favour, the king of Persia even allowed 
him to eat out of the same dish, and 
drink out of the same cup with himself. 
It was thought that Abbas had the wis- 
dom to see that it would be a gain to his 
people to be friendly to the English ; and 
after the account given by Sir Anthony 
Shirley of the courteous reception he had 
met with, King James I. of England 
sent out Sir Dodmore Cotton as ambas- 
sador. 

This was a.d. 1627. It surprised the 
Persians very much to see the manners of 
tb0 English, and to observe their clothing. 
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It seemed to them that the tight dress of 
an Englishman might do very well for an 
infidel, but that their own flowing robes 
were fittest for true believers. They could 
not understand why these foreigners 
should be at great pains to clear off every 
vestige of hair from their chins, while 
they held the beard to be an ornament to 
the face, and had even been taught to 
look upon it with respect. It would have 
troubled the mind of a Persian to lose a 
few hairs only of his beard : to pluck 
any from it was the greatest insult that 
could be offered to him ; and to be con- 
demned to lose it altogether would dis- 
grace him for life* Yet these foreigners 
could show themselves in court with 
their bare faces, without seeming morti- 
fied or ashamed. 

Sir Dodmore Cotton and his suit© 
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were invited to a sumptuous banquet. 
All the attendants at the feast were 
dressed magnificently. Golden goblets 
of wine were handed to them by beau- 
tiful boys, who were trained to wait upon 
the king's guests. 

But, with all this show, there was more 
trouble than pleasure at the entertain- 
ment. It was inconvenient to the Eng- 
lish embassy to sit cross-legged, and to 
observe many of the forms of politeness 
which were so common in Persia, and so 
well known to all who had been brought 
up at court, that if they were omit- 
ted, serious ofience might often be 
giyen. 

Sir Dodmore Cotton was able to ex- 
plain, through an interpreter, that the 
customs of his own land were very differ- 
ent from what he now s^^w. It was a 
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mark of respect in the Persian court to 
keep the head covered. Whenever Sir 
Dodmore mentioned the name of his own 
sovereign, or heard it mentioned, he 
raised his hat ; and having explained that 
this was a customary sign of respect in 
England, Shah Abbas showed his inten- 
tion to do honour to King James, by 
raising his turban a little way. 

Some of the king's nobles were very 
friendly to the English, others were se- 
cretly sorry that so much good-will 
shoidd be shown to foreigners and unbe- 
lievers. It seemed to them to show that 
tlioir king was indifferent to his religion. 
Ho had made an agreement to takq part 
with the English against the Turks, if it 
should be necessary; and he had pro- 
mised to encourage trade with the Chris- 
tians, and to protect such of th^m as 
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lived in Persia. He knew that a great 
number of his subjects were likely to 
blame him secretly for these promises, 
and he might have remembered that 
some kings in past days had been put to 
death by their people, because they dis- 
obeyed the Koran, by drinking wine, 
which he was in the habit of doing him- 
self very freely. Shah Abbas therefore 
resolved to do one or two things which 
should make up (as he thought) for his 
inattention to the Koran in these matters, 
and keep up a character for sanctity, 
which all the SuflFavean kings were ex- 
pected to have. 

There were several holy cities in Per- 
sia. They were called holy, not because 
their inhabitants were the best people in 
Persia, but because one or other of Ma- 
homet's descendants had been buried in 
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them. Those of his descendants who 
were thought most highly of in Persia, 
were called the Twelve Holy Imaums. 
The name of that one who was best be- 
loved of all was Aly. Even Maho- 
met himself was hardly more esteemed. 
The other Mahommedans (the Turks and 
Arabians and others,) preferred one whose 
name was Omar. The Persians despised 
Omar, and the Turks despised Aly ; and 
this made the two nations quarrel and 
fight, just as if they were not of the same 
religion. They were disobeying the 
Koran by these angry quarrels, for in 
that book they were told to love one 
another, and only to fight against na- 
tions who had altogether another re- 
ligion. 

Shah Abbas had always been taught to 
think Very highly of Aly. He therefore- 
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made a pilgrimage to his tomb, (which 
was in the towu of Nujuff,) and every 
day during his stay there he swept the 
tomb with his own hands. When the 
priests and people saw the king using a 
broom with so much humility, they could 
not help believing him to be a saint ; and 
they readily circulated a miracle which 
was told of him. It had been said, that 
,one day when he stepped into the royal 
kitchen, to give an order to a slave, the 
lid of a pot which was on the fire, (as if 
conscious of the presence of some person 
of unusual holiness,) raised itself twice, 
foiu* inches from its place. Shah Abbas 
also made a pilgrimage on foot to the 
Holy City of Mushed. 

In his wars he had taken out of the 
hands of the Turks, the towns of Nujuff, 
Kerbelah, Cazmeen, and Samrah; all of 
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which were holy cities. These doings, 
together with the pilgrimages and the 
miracle, would be thought of and talked 
of throughout Persia, and men would, he 
hoped, forget that he drank wine and 
protected the Christians. 

Armenia was a province in which there 
were a large number of Christians. This 
province sometimes was in the hands of 
the Turks, and sometimes was taken pos- 
session of by the Persians. In the days 
of Shah Abbas, it belonged to the Turks. 
In fighting with "Turkey, Abbas had 
succeeded in taking a large number of 
Armenian Christians captives. 

He placed as many as 7,000 of them 
in the Persian province of Mezanderan. 
He had seen that they were an indus- 
trious people, and he thought they might 
improve this part of his kingdom. It 
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was an unhealthy province of Persia, but 
he did not care for this. " There are," 
he said, " plenty of hogs in Mezanderan, 
and there are vines there : it will there- 
fore be a paradise for Christians." He 
knew that the Christian reUgion did not 
forbid the use of wine and pork, and he 
did not care to know more of it. The 
Armenians suflTered miserably in their 
new homes, and died in great numbers ; 
so that in the reign of the next 
king, (who pitied their unhappy con- 
dition, and sent them back to their own 
land,) only 300 out of the 7,000 were 
left. 

SirDodmore Cotton and Sir Richard 
Shirley both died after staying some time 
in Persia, and their followers returned to 
England. 

Shah Abbas took pains to improve his 
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kingdom when he was not at war. He 
built the principal mosque in Isfahan, and 
beautified that city (which was then the 
capital of Persia) in many ways. He 
saw that there was great difficulty in 
travelling through Mezanderan. The 
country was hilly, and there was no 
good road. He therefore had a cause- 
way made through it, 300 miles in 
length. Bridges were thrown over the 
rivers, and caravanserais or inns were 
built at the road side in many places, 
where travellers might rest on their 
journey. 

Those Kuzzel-bash tribes, who had 
been at first slaves, and who had shown 
so much gratitude and loyalty to the first 
Sufiavean kings, were now become very 
troublesome. They were continually 
fighting and quarrelling among them- 
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selves ; and instead of joining to support 
the king, as they had done at first, if one 
tribe was pleased with the king, the 
others were sure to be dissatisfied with 
him, and to wish another. Shah Abbas 
saw that he could not be safe himself, 
unless he did something to lessen their 
power. He therefore resolved to form a 
new tribe, which should be his own 
guard. The Kuzzel-bashes had thought 
it their greatest honour to guard their 
king. Now they could no longer be 
trusted. The new royal guard was to 
have the name of Shah-sevund, or the 
king's friends. It was promised to all 
who joined it, that they should be in 
great favour with their sovereign. 

As many as 10,000 men entered this 
guard in one day, and after a time it 
increased to 100,000. It -stUi e^ta y^: 

H 
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Persia, but Ls much diminished iu num- 
bers. The only way to enjoy any peace 
in Persia at this time, was to have a 
severe and warlike king upon the throne. 

Abbas was such, a king, and the ene- 
mies of Persia, the Turks on one side and 
the Tartars on another, after having been 
beaten by him several times, were afraid 
to come within the borders of his land. 
All the unruly subjects within his king- 
dom were kept quiet by his severe jus- 
tice ; thus the well-disposed and peaceful 
inhabitants of Persia lived more happily 
than in the reigns of weak and easy 
monarchs. 

»Shah Abbas kept up his character for 
justice till he grew old. He then be- 
came very suspicious, and often believed 
that his subjects were conspiring against 
him. His suspicions made him wretched 
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in his own mind, and crael to others, and 
the last years of his life were wicked and 
miserable. He was seventy years old 
when he died, and had reigned forty- 
three years. His subjects did not forget 
the good he had done them. 

He had favoured and rewarded the best 
among them, and had shown himself an 
enemy to injustice. He had beaten the 
Turks and Tartars, and so frightened 
them, that the Usbeg Tartars (who in 
some reigns rode over the province of 
Khorassan every year, desolating and plun- 
dering it,) were afraid to show their faces. 

Many handsome buildings and great 
works were completed in his reign. He 
had encouraged trade and industry. For 
all these good deeds his country was 
grateful, and the Persians stiU' remember 
Shah Abbas the Great. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

SUCCESSORS OF SHAH ABBAS.— WOMEN OF PERSIA 
STORY OF A EUNUCH, 

The kings who succeeded Shah Abbas 1 
Great imitated him in one thing. Tl 
allowed European travellers to visit th 
country; and as travelling was much 
fashion at this time, many strangers cai 
to Persia. 

But none of the Suffavean kings af 
Abbas were either warlike or just. Th 
could not govern themselves, and th 
were quite unfit to reign over others, 
former times it had been the custom 
Persia to bring up the kings in such 
way, as that they became brave a 
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hardy. Now the system was altered. 
Instead of teaching the young princes 
athletic exercises, and accustoming them 
to bear fatigue and to .deny themselves, 
they were brought up in a very quiet and 
indolent way. It was feared that if they 
were trained after the old fashion, they 
might, when they grew up, draw away 
the hearts of some of the people from the 
king, and struggle for the crown them* 
selves. It was, therefore, considered 
more safe to shut them up in the Harems, 
(or women's apartments,) under the care 
of the eunuchs, (who governed the harem,) 
and in the company of the women. These 
women were untaught themselves^ They 
were not able to instruct their sons, as 
women in Christian countries might have 
done. It was no wonder that the young 
princes became weak and self-indulgent. 
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About forty years after the reign of 
Shah Abbas, A.ga Moobaruk, a eunuch, 
had under his ^care one of the descend- 
imts of that king. The child's name was 
Humza Meerza, and his elder brother 
Suffee was heir to the jcrown. When his 
father died Suffee should have been pro- 
claimed king at once; but the nobles 
thought if they made little Humza-Meerza 
king instead of his brother, they could 
then rule the land themsdves in their 
own way. They did not confess to them- 
selves or to one another that this* was the 
reason of their wish to set aside the elder 
brother; but they found out what they 
thought very good reasons why Suffee 
ought not to reign. When they had de- 
cided on this unjust act, they sent for 
Aga Moobaruk and the little Prince, He 
came into the hall where they sat and 
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listened, when they made known to him 
their intention and repeated their excuses 
for rejecting Suffee. When Aga Moo- 
banik had heard all this, he rose up, and 
calmly and respectfully told them all what 
their real motives were. They felt that 
what he said was quite true, and they 
could not help admiring his boldness and 
generosity. It was generous in Aga 
Moobaruk to speak in favour of the elder 
brother, for had Humza Meerza been 
made king, this eunuch, who had been 
his guardian, would have been highly 
favoured. Aga Moobaruk had the hap- 
piness to see that the nobles gave up 
their evil design, and Sufiee succeeded to 
the throne under the name of Soliman. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A NEW ENEMY TO PERSIA — EARLY ACCOUNT OP THE 
AFFGHANS — ^THEIR WAR IN INDIA — MEER-VAIS, THE 
AFFGHAN^ CHIEF— HIS CRAFT — ^HIS SUCCESS AGAINST 
THE PERSIAN GOVERNOR. 

SoLiMAN was not a good king, and his 

son Hussein, who was also brought up in 

a harenij proved as unfit to reign. 

A most unthought-of change happened 

in Persia in his reign, and as this change 

was brought about by the people of 

Affghanistan, it will be well to learn 

something of the early history of the 

AfFghans. They are a people who live 

in one of the provinces of Independent 

Persia. 

Learned men have endeavoured to find 
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out where they came from at the first. 
It has been thought by some that they 
were one of the ten tribes of Israel, who 
had been taken from their own country, 
in those days when God allowed foreign 
armies to punish his people for thjeir 
idolatry and wickedness, and to carry 
them away captive. The word Affghan 
means lamentation; and if they were a 
tribe of Israel, it was thought that they 
might well be so named. They would, 
have good cause to lament when they 
were set down among the heathen, and 
punished by the God they had oflfended. 

Other learned men have thought that 
if they had been indeed a tribe of Israel- 
ites, their language now would resemble 
that of the ancient Israelites. But it is 
not at all like it. The Pushtoo, or Affghan 
tongue, is quite different from the Hebrew. 
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At the time when the followers of Ma- 
hornet were so successful in turning whole 
nations from their old religions, and com- 
pelling them, through fear of the sword, 
to take the Koran for their guide, these 
Affghans became Mahommedans; and 
they have not changed their religion since. 
It is the same as that of the Turks and 
Arabians, and they agree with these 
nations in looking on the Persians as in 
error, because they do not prefer Omar to 
Aly. It has always been said that the 
Affghans are a people easily conquered, 
but not very easily ruled. They were 
easily conquered, because they were 
divided into separate tribes, and these 
tribes were often at war with one another. 
They were not easily ruled, because they 
were fierce and warUke, and would often 
rather fight than submit to the governor 
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who might be set over them, and they 
were much attached to their own 
customs. 

Their conqueror often thought it best 
to allow them to have their own way in 
many things, if they would agree to send 
him a certain number of soldiers to help 
him in his wars, or pay tribute to him as 
their king. 

About A.D. 976, Subuctageen, a prince 
of an Affghan tribe, called on his people 
to attack the inhabitants of Cabul. He 
expected to be victorious, because these 
neighbours of his were idolaters, and it 
was written in the Koran that such ought 
to be destroyed. 

This belief made him and his followers 
very courageous. After fighting for some 
time in Cabul, they went further, and 
overran that northern part of India called 
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the Panjaub. The word Pulijaub means 
five waters, and it is so. called because 
five rivers run through it. It. is now 
occupied by a people called the Sikhs. 
When Subuctageen brought his large 
army into the Punjaub, the Indian prince 
oflfered to submit without fighting; but 
neither the Affghan chief nor his son 
Mahmood would hear of peace. Then 
the Indian prince, who would gladly have 
induced them to change their purpose, 
tried to do so by a threat. He said, 
''You may find yourselves mistaken in 
my people; they look mild and sub- 
missive now, but if they see you ^e 
determined for war, they will put to death 
their own wives and children, and then 
defend themselves furiously." But after 
all Subuctageen gained the victory, and 
when he returned to Ghizni, his capital 
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town, he was lord of the Punjaub as well 
as of Cabul. 

When Subuctageen died, his son Mah- 
mood, who had been with him in his 
wars, still fought with and destroyed the 
idolaters of India. 

He had a great battle with Anundpal^ . 
an Indian prince. It was doubtful at 
first who would gain the victory ; but the 
elephant on which Anundpal was mounted 
took fright, and this occasioned so much 
confusion that his followers retreated 
hastily, and Mahmood followed and de- 
feated them. He took the cities of Meerut, 
Muttra, Somnauth, and others, and broke 
down their idols. When Mahmood re- 
tunied to his capital, he astonished his 
subjects by the great show of plunder he 
had with him. He brought back golden 
thrones and jewels, 350 elephants, . and 
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53,000 captives. The great riches he 
acquired in this war were partly spent in 
improving Ghizni. He built a splendid 
mosque there, and ordered that pieces of 
the great Indian idol Jugsoom should be 
built into its steps, that it might be tram- 
pled on ever}^ day. 

The great Tartar conquerors Ghenghiz 
and Tamerlane, had reigned over AflFghan- 
istan as well as over Persia Proper ; the 
Suffavean kings had had some trouble 
with this part of their empire. Shah 
Abbas the Great, by treating the 
AflPghan tribes severely, quieted them 
for a time. In the days of Hussein, 
who was now reigning, Goorgeen Khan^ 
21, powerful Persian general, was the 
Waly or prince of Georgia. Hussein 
8[ent him with an array of 20,000 men to 
terrify the Affghans, who had again be- 
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come troublesome subjects. They sub- 
mitted to the Waly without fighting, but 
when they found that he showed his in- 
tention of ruling them with great severity, 
they sent messengers secretly to Isfahan 
to inform king Hussein of his cruelty. 
The Persian king paid no attention to the 
messengers, for he did not know what to 
do with a people who, if they were treated 
gently were sure to revolt, and if they 
were governed severely were full of com- 
plaints. There was one Afighan chief at 
this time, who was more indignant than 
any other at the behaviour of Goorgeen. 
His name was Meer Vais. He was so 
much Uked and followed by the Affghan 
people, that Goorgeen, (who feared he 
might unite all the tribes against him,) 
took him captive and sent him to Isfahan. 
Meer Vais was a very artful man. His 
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whole mind was bent on making his peo- 
ple free, and he did not care what means 
he used to do so. He was clev^,' and 
could make himself very agreeable ; so 
that, after a time, he was treated' at the 
Persian court more like a visitor than 
a prisoner. Hussein liked him, and would 
often talk with him of the affairs of 
Affghanistan. Meer Vais at such times 
always had something to say of Groorgeen 
Khan, which was not to his credit. He 
spoke of the great power this Waly had ; 
and that, indeed, he was more like an in- 
dependent king than a petty governor. 
About this time there arrived at the court 
of Isfahan, an ambassador from Russia. 
Peter the Great was then emperor of 
Russia. His ambassador, Israel Orii, was 
a very vain man. He made a great dis- 
play, and had a. magnificent train of 
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attendants. He was not content to be 
thought only the messenger from one 
court to another, but wished it to be be* 
lieved, that, but for some unlucky cir- 
cumstances, he might have been a king 
himself; and that his ancestors, in days 
past, were the ancient kings of Armenia. 

Meer Vais, who was always watching 
for an opportunity to injure Goorgeen 
Khan, often told Shah Hussein that this 
vain ambassador, who thought so much 
of his royal descent, was in correspondence- 
with Goorgeen ; and, that he should not 
wonder if, both together, they might bo 
bold enough to plot against the sovereign 
of Persia. 

Hussein never suspected that he was 

trusting a more dangerous enemy than 

either the Ambassador or the Waly. When 

Meer Vais. knew that the king was en- 

I ■ 
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tirely his friend^ he asked permission to 
go on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and it was 
granted. On reaching that city, he let 
the priests .there know that he was an 
Affghan, and that he believed as they 
did, that Omar (and not Aly) was the 
descendant of Mahomet who most deserved 
respect He told them, also^ that his 
people, the Affghans, were very religiously 
disposed, and would fight against the 
Sheahs, or sectaries, (as the Persians were 
called.) He had come to Mecca on pur- 
pose to get Fetwahs, or orders, from the 
priests to begin such a war. Many, he 
knew, would be ready to fight, whether 
they had the fetwahs or not; but even 
those who liked peace better than war, 
would obey an order from Mecca; and 
thus he should be sure of having soldiers 
enough. The Mahommedan priests rea- 
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dily gave him the fetwahs, and thought 
how good a man he must be to come 
so far for such a purpose. Meer Vais 
went back to Isfahan ; and when Hussein 
saw him return to a court where he had 
been looked on as a prisoner, he was so 
well pleased that he resolved to give him 
his liberty. He therefore sent him back 
to Affghanistan, and desired that he 
might be restored to all his former 
dignity. Goorgeen had now good reason 
to fear. As soon as Meer Vais returned, 
he called together the chiefs of the tribes, 
and they all determined to be revenged 
on this stranger, who had begun to 
govern them with so much severity. 

It was usual among the Affghans to 
bind themselves in a very solemn way, to 
carry through a perilous enterprise, when 
they had resolved on it. They now 
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swore, ^^ by the bread and salt which they 
ate, by tlie sabres with which they fought, 
and by the sacred Koran in which 
they believed," that Goorgeen should not 
reign over them much longer ; and they 
added, that if they were unsuccessful in 
turning the Persians out of their pro-^ 
vince, ** the wives they now had should 
be their wives no more." This last bath 
was the most binding of any; for the 
Affghans are said to have strong family 
affections. 

Soon after the chiefs had met together 
and come to this resolution, Goorgeen,. 
who wished to show himself friendly to- 
wards one who had been taken into 
favour by his sovereign, sent a messenger 
to Meer Vais, to ask if he would give 
him his daughter to be his wife. It was 
not likely that Meer Vais would agree to 
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this ; but, instead of boldly sending a 
refusal, he pretended that he was well 
pleased by the proposal, and sent back 
by the messenger a young girl who had 
always been brought up with his daugh- 
ter. As Goorgeen, though he had heard 
of the beauty of the young lady he wished 
to marry, did not even know her by 
sight, he had no suspicion of the deceit 
practised on him. He now invited Meer 
Vais, and all the principal Affghan chiefs, 
to a great feast which he meant to hold 
at Candahar, in honoui* of his marriage. 
This was the town in which Goorgeen 
had been living since his arrival in Aff- 
ghanistan, and he thought himself well 
guarded here by his large number of 
Persian soldiers. The guests came to 
the feast, and ate and drank with their 
enemy ; and when night drew on, and the 
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banquet was nearly ended, they suddenly 
started up, and put Goorgeen Khan and all 
his followerswho wereof the party to death. 
Then they dressed themselves in the 
clothes of the murdered men, and mount, 
ing their horses, rode very slowly through 
the streets of Candahar, till they came to 
the gates of the fortress. lu the darkness, 
and with the clothes they had on, thej 
were mistaken by the Persian soldiers for 
their own comrades. Thus they easily 
got into the fort, and then put to death 
the troops who guarded it. It was soon 
known through Candahar that Goorgeen 
Khan was murdered; and every Affghan was 
then ready and willing to help in driving 
away all the Persian soldiers. Many 
were killed, and those who could escape 
carried the news of what Meer Vais had 
done to the Persian court. It was too 
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late then for Hussein to grieve that he 
had trusted his wily prisoner. Shah 
Abbas the Great, had he received such 
news, would have sent an army at once to 
quiet the AflFghans. But Hussein was of a 
gentle temper, and he sent an ambassador 
to entreat them to be at peace. They 
cast his ambassador into prison. He then 
sent another, and by him, Meer Vais 
returned this boastful answer to the king : 
" The brave Aifghans,*' he said, " would 
punish the heretic Persians, and would 
not rest till the king was dethroned, and 
the country subdued." Not long after 
this threat Meer Vais died, and the tribes 
of Affghanistan might have divided and 
satisfied their warlike spirit by quarrelling 
among themselves, had it not been that 
this chief left behind him a young son, as 
determined and ambitious as himself. 
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Alarm in Persia — earthquake — mahmoodthe 
affghan attacks persia — isfahan besieged — 
hussein dethroned— mahmood reigns, wisely 
at first— loses his reason— dies. 

Mahmood, the son of Meer Vais, had 
been with his father when he struggled 
so successfully with the Persians ; and he 
had heard him say, that it would not be 
impossible to gain the throne of Persia. 
Meer Vais had reiasons for what he said. 
When he was a prisoner at the Persian 
court, he saw how indolent a king Hus- 
sein was. He knew that when the king 
was weak, the whole empire was sure to 
be in confusion. All the petty governors: 
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behaved as they liked, without any regard 
for justice, presuming that the king would 
not punish their disorders. In the midst 
of this confusion, about the year a.d. 
1721, some events happened which much 
alarmed Hussein and his court. There 
was a great earthquake at Tabreez ; the 
city was destroyed, and nearly all the 
people swallowed up. It was observed 
that the atmosphere, which was usually 
clear and bright all round the neighbour- 
hood of the citv of Isfahan, became un- 
usually thick, and the sun was tinged with 
a deep red glow. The astrologers (who 
were supposed to know the meaning of 
signs in the skies,) were now called to- 
gether by the king, who desired that they 
would tell him what all this meant. They 
said, that there was no doubt but that 
God was about to destroy the city of 
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Isfahan, either by fire or by an earth- 
quake. When the people of Isfahan 
heard this, they were much alarmed. So 
many among them knew that they were 
not ready to be called into the presence 
of God. They had not done what their 
consciences told them was right, and they 
had neglected to obey the instructions 
written in the Koran, though they had 
always believed it to be a book sent from 
God. The priests now walked about the 
city, telling men to repent, for destruction 
was near at hand. The king moved'out 
of Isfahan, and had tents pitched in the 
neighbourhood, for himself, his ladies, and 
the chief people of his court. 

It was in the midst of this time of 
terror that Mahmood's army drew near. 
If Shah Hussein had been a brave ruler, 
he need not have dreaded the Afigban 
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chief, whose followers were not half so 
numerous as his own army, within the 
capital. But he had always been so in- 
dolent and weak, and was now in such 
fear of an earthquake, or a fire, that he 
behaved with folly and cowardice. He 
sent an ambassador to Mahmood, when 
this chief was within a few miles of 
the city, with a large present of money, 
and a request that he would go quietly 
liome. Mahmood gave no answer, and 
was more full ^ hope than before that 
he should be one day monarch of Persia. 
Nothing could be more different than the 
two armies, when detachments of Persians 
sallied forth, as they sometimes did, to 
attack the Affghans. 

The Persian men and horse were both 
gaily decorated, and well fed; the Aff- 
ghans were lean and meagre, their tents 
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were tattered, and nothing sparkled or 
shone in their camp but lances and spears; 
yet all the strength and bravery was on 
the side of these way-worn tribes. 

After some trials of their strength, in 
which the Persian soldiers sufiTered, Mah- 
mood drove them into the city, and 
blockaded it. Shah Hussein had left his 
tents and gone back to the palace. 

There he remained two months, while 
his savage enemy employed himself in 
riding with some of hi^ followers round 
about the pleasant, well-planted, and fer- 
tile neighbourhood of Isfahan. He col- 
lected enough provisions to supply his 
pwn troops abundantly, and the rest he 
burnt, or destroyed in other ways, so that 
pone of them might be carried into the 
besieged city. 
After two naonths of great sujBfering, 
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the king (who with all his faults had a 
kind temper, and could not bear to see 
his subjects suflfering misery from want 
of food,) determined to give up his throne 
to Mahmood. He dressed himself in 
mourning, and came out irito the streets 
of Isfahan. He spoke to the people, and 
begged that they would forgive him for 
governing them so ill; "For," he said, 
" all this triumph of the enemy is owing 
to my own weakness/' The citizens, 
who had always looked up to their 
monarch with the greatest reverence, felt 
quite ready to forgive him when they 
heard him speak so humbly. The gates 
of the city were thrown open, and soon 
after. Shah Hussein went into the pre- 
sence of Mahmood. The Persian king 
had in his turban a plume of feathers, 
which was a mark of royalty. He took 
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it out and handed it to Mabmood's vi- 
zier, but Mabmood would only take it 
from the king's own hand, and Hussem 
placed it in the turban of this haughty 
chief; who, to his own great surprise, had 
so easily become king of a mighty em- 
pire. Some of Hussein's nobles and offi- 
cers had left him as soon as they feared 
he might be conquered by the Affghan. 

When Mahmood became king, he 
would not trust these. He thought that 
if they had been unfaithful to their own 
rightful monarch, they were hardly likely 
to serve him well in times of trouble. 
When he appointed nobles of his own 
nation to be governors of Persian pro- 
vinces or cities, he allowed the officers of 
Hussein to rule with them ; for he knew 
that there was much to be learnt in Per- 
sia, and that his own people were not 
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likely to understand all at once the man- 
ners of a nation so much mor^ civilized 
than Affghanistan. 

This seemed like a wise beginning to 
his * reign ; but the troubles of Mah- 
mood's new kingdom veiy soon became 
too much for him. When he found that 
Peter the Great of Russia made the 
excuse of an old quarrel to send an army 
into one part of the empire, and that the 
Tiu-ks were actively advancing in another 
part ; and when he heard that many cities 
and provinces were making great resist- 
ance to the government of the savage 
Affghans, who paid none of that respect 
to their customs that Mahmood would 
have wished ; he became so alarmed, lest 
he should loose this new kingdom as sud- 
denly as he had gained it, that he lost all 
command of himself, and, through fear, 
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gave frequent orders for the most cruel 
massacres. He wished so to frighten 
the Persians, that they should not dare to 
lift up a sword against him. After this 
wicked conduct he became so miserable, 
that he determined to perform Tapassa. 
He had been taught by the priests of his 
false religion, that if he punished himself 
severely by a long abstinence from food, 
he might make up for the sins he had 
committed. He went into a lonely and 
dark cavern, and there for fifteen days he 
took only so much dry bread and water 
as would just keep him alive. When he 
came out, he looked distressed, and wild, 
and nearly starved: but he was no better. 
He was more fearful and more cruel than 
before, and soon after his reason altoge- 
ther left him, and his sad life ended when 
he was only twenty-seven years of age* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

NADIR SHAH BECOMES KING OF PERSIA— WAR WITH 
INDIA-^TREASURE BROUGHT FROM INDIA— LATTER 
END OP NADIR. 

When Mahmood was dead, Tamasp, the 
son of Hussein, began to think that the 
Affghans might be now turned out of 
Persia, and that he might succeed to 
his father's throne. Hussein, after all 
his misfortunes, had no wish to be king 
again. Tamasp would have been easily 
conquered by the Affghan chief who suc- 
ceeded Mahmood, if it had not been 
for one of his generals, whose name was 
Nadir. 

Nadir had been a poor man, of one of 
the Kuzzel-bash tribes. Like every other 
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man in these tribes he had been brought 
up hardily, and was taught to fight as 
one of his earliest duties. He first gained 
his living by seUing sheep and goats' 
skins, but when he grew to be a man, 
this honest trade would not do for him, 
and he became captain of a band of rob- 
bers, who were as daring and cruel as 
the Hussunee of the old times. 

When he saw that Tamasp needed 
brave followers to place him on the 
throne, he offered his services and those 
of his men to fight for him. Nadir had a 
secret hope when he made this offer, that 
he might become king himself. 

But he pretended to be a devoted sub- 
ject, and called himself Tamasp-kooli- 
khan, or the slave of Tamasp. At first 
the young king liked his new general, 
Jbut he soon grew jealous of him, and 
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then easily took offence ; but Nadir had 
art enough to get again into favour, so 
that Tamasp gave him the command of 
several of the best provinces of Persia, 
with the title of Sultan. Nadir accepted 
the government, but refused the title; 
still pretending to be humble. He knew 
how to win the hearts of his soldiers. 
The band of robbers who first followed 
him, would have lived or died with him. 

He now made himself beloved as a 
governor ; and when he led a large army 
against the Turks, after one unsuccessful 
battle he was victorious over them, and 
the soldiers then honoured him more 
than their rightful king; for whatever 
Tamasp had attempted in war had failed. 
After his great successes. Nadir ventured 
to seize his sovereign at a great feast, to 
which he had invited him at Isfahan, 
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and to dethrone him. It was now the 
spring of A.D. 1736 ; and the time of the 
feast of Nouroze, the greatest holiday 
time in Persia. 




KAJDIU i.UAU. 



, Nadir prepared a great entertainment 
on the pl^in of Ardebil^ (one of the cities 
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he had taken from the Turks.) He in- 
vited 100,000 Persians to meet him 
there, and to carry on their various 
sports in his presence. Many thought 
how good a king this general would be, 
who not only led them to victory, but 
directed their amusements in time of 
peace. Nadir gathered round him the 
chief nobles, and made a speech to them. 
He said that they had seen how unfit 
TamSsp was to take charge of the empire, 
but that as he was their rightful sove- 
reign, if they pleased, they might restore 
him to his throne. They all said, that 
abeady they had determined who should 
be their king. They could choose no 
other than their brave general. But 
Nadir, who still did not like it should be 
suspected that he had intended to reign 
in Persia, refused at first to accept the 
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crown; and it was not till they had 
pressed it very much on him, that after a 
whole month's delay, he was declared 
sovereign. All the Affghans who had 
come into Persia with Mahmood, and 
who for a time had tyrannized over the 
more peaceful inhabitants, were by this 
"time completely subdued. 

Some had gone back to their own pro- 
vinces ; and when, soon after. Nadir 
attacked Candahar and subdued it, he 
treated the conquered Affghans with great 
kindness, and they became useful soldiers 
in his army. They joined him when he 
inade' known his intention of attacking 
Mahomm'ed Shah, the emperor of India. 
Delhi was the emperor's capital. Nadir 
overcame the Indian army, which had 
been assembled in great haste, for an 
enemy was not expected. He entered 
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Delhi, and dethroned Mahommed, It 
does riot seem that Nadir wished himself 
to rule over so large an empire as that of 
India, as well as Persia ; but he wished 
to possess some of the wealth of India, 
particularly the rich jewels, which were 
plentiful and niagnificent in this emperor's 
court. He therefore required' that Ma- 
hommed should give him up a great 
number of these, besides a very large sum 
of money, and his own golden throne, 
which was of most curious workmanship. 
It was in shape like a peacock, and was 
resplendent with gems and precious stones. 
After much misery in Delhi from the re- 
sistance first made to the conqueror. Nadir 
marched back to Persia, with a long train of 
captive Indians, among whom were a num- 
ber of jugglers and musicians, and a troop 
of^ elephants, besides the gold and jewels 
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which had been given up to him. It was 
arranged after this that one of Nadir's 
sons should marry a princess of the royal 
house of Delhi. It had been thought 
necessary, whenever these high-bom prin- 
cesses married, that their husbands should 
also have been of royal birth, and that 
before marriage they should prove that 
they had descended from kings for seven 
generations. Now, as the father of Nadir 
had been but a poor dealer in sheep and 
goat skins, the young prince, his son, had 
no pedigree that would entitle him to 
marry Mahommed Shah's daughter. Yet 
Nadir sent such an answer to the Indian 
emperor as made him overlook the low 
birth of his son. " Before your son can 
marry the princess," said the ambassador 
from Delhi, "tell me who were his ances- 
tors for seven generations/* " TeU your 
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master/' replied the Persian king, " that 
he is the son of Nadir Shah, the son of 
the sword, the grandson of the sword, and 
so on, till you have traced a descent for 
seventy, instead of seven generations/' 
No doubt Nadir spoke the truth, for even 
the sellers of goats' skins had often to 
defend themselves with their swords. 
Nadir paid his soldiers very Uberally, but 
he was so fond of jewels himself, that 
he would not allow them to have any in 
their possession ; and on returning from 
India he had all their baggage searched, 
and took every precious gem that he 
could find. He kept up very strict dis- 
cipline in his army ; and in five years he 
had conquered five kings, — ^Ashrafi*, the 
Affghan, successor of Mahmood; Tam&sp, 
the rightful sovereign of Persia; Abool 
Fyze, king of Bokharah; and Ilburz, 
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governor of Khaurizm. All the time that 
he was employed in these conquests he 
was beloved by his army ; and when, on 
his return from India, he began to set the 
affairs of his kingdom in order, every one 
thought that he would have been as good 
a king as he had been a general. He made 
Shiraz his capital instead of Isfahan, and 
began by making improvements in this 
city. Then he ordered that it should be 
made known throughout Persia that no 
taxes were to be paid for three years. 
He had, he said, brought so much wealth 
from India and other conquered countries, 
that there would be no need of them. 
The Indian jugglers and musicians were 
to' stroll about the country and amuse his 
people, who might now often make a 
holiday. But this state of things did not 
last long. In a short time Nadir's cha- 
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jacter seemed quite to alter. He grew 
So fond of inoney as well as jewels that 
he soon altered what he had commanded 
about the taxes, and requu*ed that more 
should be paid him than the lyings of 
Persia had usually exacted. He stored up 
his wealth in a fortress, and buried his 
tnost valuable jewels in secret places, lest 
any should know where they were and 
attempt to steal them. The thought that 
they might be found and taken from him 
inade his life miserable. He had the fear, 
too, that his subjects were beginning to 
dislike him; and this fear made him 
cruel. He put to death great numbers of 
them, and instead of the happiness they 
expected, there was the greatest terror 
throughout Persia. Many of the im- 
happy people left their homes in the 
cities, and hid in caverns in the moun- 
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tains, where they hoped to be safe fr< 
the cruel king. One day, as Nadir -^ 
riding with some followers through 
woody and rugged part of the provii 
of Daghestan, a man who had hidd 
among the trees shot at him, and wound 
him in the hand, and then made 1 
escape. After this. Nadir became mc 
fearful and cruel than before, and ma 
thought that (like Mahmood, the Affghi 
he had not the right use of his reas( 
And when, not long after, some of ] 
personal attendants fell upon him a 
put him to death, every man in Pen 
rejoiced. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



KURllEEM KHAN. 



Nadir did not leave behind him any 
son powerful enough to retain the whole 
empire. 

At one time it was thought that the 
Affghans might rise up and fight for it 
again. But Ahmed Khan, their prince, 
remembering how much misery had come 
on his countrymen after their short tri- 
umph, thought it best to make a strong 
kingdom of the province of Afighanistan, 
and not to attempt any further conquests. 
While he lived, he bound together the 
tribes in greater harmony thaa they had 
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known before. All was confusion in 
Persia, in the uncertainty as to who would 
reign. At last, another " son of the 
sword" got possession of the throne. 

There are four distinct classes of people 
in Persia. 1. The Eelyats, or wandering 
tribes (who are descendants of the ab- 
original inhabitants). 2. The Arab tribes. 
8. The more civilized and industrious 
people, who live in cities, or cultivate 
the ground. And 4. The Turkish or 
Tartar tribes. Kurreem Khan, who now 
became king, was a chief of the Eelyat 
tribe of Zend. It was thought that this 
tribe had been so named after the Zend- 
a-vesta (the holy book of the fire- 
worshippers). Kurreem had every wish 
to make the people happy, and during 
his whole reign he took pains to carry out 
this wish. He had been very little in- 
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structed in his youth, except in military 
exercises. But though he could neither 
read nor write, he encouraged learning, 
and learned men. He saw that it was 
well for his people to be employed dili- 
gently in times of peace, and he knew 
that if men were trained (as he had been) 
only to use weapons of war, they would 
be I'estless and impatient, except when 
some fighting was going on. He made 
Shiraz his capital, as Nadir Shah had 
done, and after a long and good reign, he 
died at the age of 80, a.d. 1779. It 
might have been expected that the chief 
of a poor tribe of Eelyats would have 
become self-indulgent when he had the 
wealth of an empire ; but Kurreem Khan 
always lived and dressed plainly in his 
splendid court: and though his word, 
when king, was the law of the land, (like 
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PERSIA, 



that of all Persian monarchs,) he did not 
use his power tyrannically. 

His good example was not followed by 
those of his family who succeeded him, 
and after many terrible scenes of war, 
the last of the family of Zend was de- 
throned, A.D. 1795. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

AGA MAHOMED. 

Aga Mahomed, the founder of the 
present royal family of Persia, had been 
a prisoner in the court of Kurreem Khan 
when very young. This family were 
Tartars of the tribe called Kujur. They 
had offended the ancient Persian tribe of 
Zend, who, in revenge, put some of them 
to death, and Mahomed, then a little child, 
was used most cruelly. There was reason to 
fear that he might afterwards be a trouble- 
some subject ; but he concealed his real 
feelings while he was prisoner at the 
court ; and as he had great talents, end 
knew how to win the confidence of those 
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whom he wished to please, he became a 
favourite with Kurreem. But while Ma- 
homed seemed devoted to the king, and 
was treated affectionately by him, he 
hated him in his heart, because of his 
early sufferings from the Zend tribe. He 
told of this hatred himself, when Kurreem 
was dead. " I had no power," he said, 
*' while a prisoner, of declaring openly 
that spirit of revenge which 1 always 
harboured against the murderers of my 
father, and the despoilers of my inhe- 
ritance; but while I sat with Kurreem 
Khan, in his hall of public assembly, I 
often employed myself in cutting his fine 
carpets with a penknife, which I concealed 
under my cloak ; and my mind felt some 
relief in doing him in this secret manner 
ail the injury that I could/' As Mahomed 
^ew up he made himself a favourite with 
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all the chiefs of the Kujur tribe, and when, 
in. the course of time, he was set at liberty, 
he became their prince. In the troubled 
times just after Kurreem's death, the 
number of his followers greatlj^ increased; 




and as the city of Teheran was in the 
neighbourhood of all his friends, he de- 
termined that if ever he became king, he 
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would make that city his capital. He 
found no reason to alter this resolution 
when he was raised to the throne of 
Persia ; and Teheran has been the capital 
of the empire ever since. 

In unsettled times, many of the gover- 
nors of provinces set themselves up as 
independent princes, each one thinking 
that he might be as likely to gain the 
throne as another. 

There were so many after Kurreem 
Khan's death who would be called by the 
name of Shah or emperor, that Aga 
Mahomed, the most powerful of all, said 
that he did not value the title. When 
first his nobles begged him to be 
crowned, he refused. "Let me," he 
said, ''be a king before I am coiled a 
king." And when (seeing that they 
greatly wished it) he permitted them to 
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place a small diadem on his head, he 
said, "Recollect your toils are but be- 
gun ; I cannot consent to wear the 
crown of Persia, without the power of the 
greatest Persian kings." He marched 
with his military followers through vari- 
ous parts of the empire, and received the 
submission of the governors of provinces, 
who feared any longer to call themselves 
by a title they had no power to maintain. 
In the province of Khorassan there still 
lived one of the descendants of Nadir 
Shah. Though he had his eyes put out, 
according to the cruel custom by which 
Persian conquerors made their enemies 
useless, this grandson of Nadir had the 
title of Emperor, and the friends of his 
family followed him to Khorassan, and 
lived with him there. 

Aga Mahomed had as great delight in 
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jewels as Nadir Shah. He thought it 
not unlikely that Shah Rokh (the grand- 
son of Nadir) might have in his posses- 
sion some of the treasure his grandfather 
had brought with him from India, and 
then carefully hidden. It was strange 
that the blind Shah Rokh could take any 
pleasure in keeping and concealing these 
jewels, which he could never see. Per- 
haps it was dislike to Aga Mahomed 
which led him to pretend that he had 
none of these valuable treasures. The 
new king did not believe his word. His 
own early sufferings had not taught him 
to be kind and compassionate to others ; 
and he ordered that Shah Rokh should 
be cruelly tortured till he revealed the 
truth. This he did when he could not 
bear the pain his wicked enemy put him to, 
and, one by one, Aga Mahomed gained 
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all the Indian jewels. Some had been sunk 
into wells, and some built into walls. Ma- 
homed was very much pleased to get them. 
Before he left Khorassan, he sent Shah 
Rokh out of the province, with all his fol- 
lowers, and told them they must now live 
as his subjects in the province of Mezan- 
deran. There the blind old man soon died. 
Aga Mahomed,' like all the kings 
of Persia who were successful rulers, 
required the most exact obedience to 
his orders. He liked to see his own 
severity copied by those under him. 
One day, Hajee Ibrahim, a wise Persian, 
whom he aferwards made his vizier or 
prime minister, having been insulted by 
one of the king's servants, ordered that 
he should be severely beaten for his mis- 
conduct. The king, instead of being 
offended with this liberty, which Hajee 
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Ibrahim afterwards feared might occasion 
his disgrace, was pleased to see order 
enforced. " So, you have punished one 
of my servants, Hajee," he said; " I am 
grateful to you for having done so ; you 
are exactly the person I require for keep- 
ing these rascals in order.'' In his 
march through the empire, Aga Mahomed 
did not find every city ready to acknow-' 
ledge him as king at once ; but the 
power of his army was now suflScient to 
overcome those who resisted. The city 
of Kermanshah held out against him for 
some time. When at last he took it, he 
had great numbers of its inhabitants put 
to death. He saved 7,000 alive, and 
had the eyes of them all put out. These 
poor creatures, who could now no longer 
work at their usual trades to earn their 
own living, wandered about the country 
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as beggars. Sir John Malcolm, the Eng- 
lish ambassador, who was in Persia in the 
year 1800, three or four years after this 
cruel deed was done, celebrated the birth- 
day of George III, then king of England, 
by distributing alms to great numbers of 
these poor blind beggars. 

The province of Georgia was now a 
part of the Russian empire. Aga Ma- 
homed suddenly attacked and took the 
town of Teflis. Catharine was empress 
of Russia at this time ; and as soon as 
she heard of the attack, she sent 8,000 
men to meet the army of the Persian 
ting. Her general, Goodavitch, had just 
reached Georgia when the news came to 
him that the empress was dead. He 
withdrew his army, and waited for fur- 
ther orders. Some of the people of 
Georgia wished Aga Mahomed to be 
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their king. The inhabitants of Sheshah 
invited him to occupy their fortified 
town. Apartments were prepared for 
him, and he entered them in triumph 
and in royal state. 

This happened on a Friday, the day 
held sacred by Mahommedans. In the 
evening the Persian king was disturbed 
by loud noises in the apartments near 
him, and on sending one of his attend- 
ants to inquire what they meant, he was 
told that two of his slaves were quarrel- 
ling. He instantly ordered that both 
should be put to death. One of his 
nobles, pitying the poor offenders, ven- 
tured to remind the king that it was 
Friday, aud begged that the execution 
might be put ofi* till the next day. Aga 
Mahomed (little thinking what would be 
the consequence) consented to this delay, 
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and in the night the two slaves, who 
knew that if their master lived till the 
morning, they must both die, fell upon 
him and put him to death, while he was 
sleeping. 

Aga Mahomed had directed that his 
nephew, Futteh-Ali-Khan, should succeed 
him on the throne. It was this king 
who sat on the throne of Persia when, in 
the year 1800, Sir John Malcolm went 
as ambassador from the British Governor- 
general of India to the court of Persia. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

ACCOUNT OF SIR JOHN MALCOLM's EMBASSY 
TO PERSIA, 

Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm, 
the British Ambassador, was received 
with great honour at the Persian court. 
He afterwards wrote sketches of the 
manners and customs of the people, and 
a history of their nation. Besides his own 
suite, he had in his train a number of 
Persian attendants. There were nine 
grooms, leading nine beautiful horses, 
their saddles and bridles finely orna- 
mented with gold and silver ; then came 
eight running footmen, dressed in yellow 
tunics, trimmed with silver; then the 
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ambassador and his suite, who were fol- 
lowed by a large escort of cavalry, with 
kettle-drums and trumpets. There were 
poets and story-tellers to enliven the way 
as he travelled from Shiraz to Teheran, 
the capital, and a number of extra ser- 
vants, all gaily dressed with silk and 
cloth tunics, and new lambs'-wool caps, 
and with variegated silk shawls tied 
round their waists. 

Sometimes the ambassador called a 
story-teller to his side, and listened to his 
stories of the giants and deevs, who (it 
was said) had once been very numerous 
among the rocks and mountains of many 
parts of Persia. If his hearer preferred 
the true history of the past to these old 
fables, the story-teller could relate the 
successes of different conquerors, or the 
wise regulations of the most honoured 
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kings ; or he could repeat proverbs, short 
instructive sayings, such as these, which 
any one, whether he were European or 
Asiatic, would do well to remember and 
follow. 

" Be envious of no man, and habituate 
thyself not to search after the faults of 
others.-' 

'* Make it a habit to be happy, and 
avoid being out of temper, or thy life will 
pass in misery." 

*' Give not unnecessary pain to any 
one, but study the happiness of all." 

The embassy was travelling towards 
Teheran, the capital city of Persia. It 
stands at the foot of a range of those 
mountains, which, according to the Per- 
sian story-tellers, were formerly so much 
overrun by deevs and giants. There is 
not much to admire in the first view of 
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this city, except one noble palace. Shiraz 
md Isfahan, the former capitals, were 
nore pleasantly situated and better built. 
3ir John Malcolm, when he was in 
[sfahan, amused himself by asking an 
istrologer there to give him some direc- 
;ions as to the time of entering the capital. 
This wise man (as he was called) pre- 
tended that he could tell the exact day 
md hour on which the ambassador should 
jet his foot within the gates of Teheran. 
'Let it be," he said, "at forty-five 
minutes past two p.m., on the 13th of 
>rovember/' 

Aga Meer, a Persian who rode close 
t)y the ambassador's bridle, watched 
inxiously for the exact time, and as the 
cavalcade drew near the gate he whis- 
3ered, " You have yet ten minutes, a Httle 
dower." "Quicker!" was afterwards 
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pronounced in an under tone. Again, 
" Slower !" Then, " Now !" And at that 
moment the ambassador's horse crossed 
the threshold of the gate of Teheran. All 
the credulous among the Persians were 
delighted. As this embassy of Sir John 
Malcolm was conducted in a pleasant and 
friendly spirit, and every thing went well 
at court, the astrologer would think that 
it was from his discernment in finding 
out the "lucky" moment. He would 
not allow that the true reason of its good 
success, was the prudence and excellent 
temper of the English ambassador. 

Hajee Ibrahim was the Persian King s 
Vizier, or Prime Minister. This was the 
same Hajee who had pleased Aga Ma- 
homed, by whipping one of his servants. 
He had been in favour at Court ever 
since. Sir John Malcolm had often heard 
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of him, and Iiad eiqpected to see a fiiie> 
taD, intdligent-Iooking man, dressed mag* 
nificentlj, and seeming formed to com- 
mand. He was surprised and rather dis- 
appointed to find Hajee Ibrahim a heavy- 
looking man, dressed in yery plain clothes, 
whose gestures w^e exceedingly awk* 
wanL 

But when he had talked a little while 
with his host, he forgot his miattractive 
appearance, and began to admire him> for 
he foemd him a man who had good judg* 
men*, and strength of mind. Sir John 
Mafcolm had resolved not to offend the 
Persians by despising any of their rides of 
etiquette, and though he found that 
Hajee Ibrahim was ready to laugh with 
him at the importance the Persians 
attached to phrases and forms of speech, 
and little rules which it was difficult for a 
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foreigner to understand, yet he wished 
them to see that he would take some pains 
to be com'teous after their own manner. 
A number of Meerzas or secretaries, whose 
chief business it was to study the various 
forms of pohte speech, had to settle what 
should be the mode of address between the 
Embassy and the Court. The Persians are 
a vain and boastful people, and they look 
upon their king as the greatest king in all 
the world. Now, though the Enghsh 
ambassador had resolved to be gentle 
and compliant, so as to give no just cause 
for offence, he found it necessary to check 
their vanity by being very firm on some 
points, 

If he had allowed them to have quite 
their own way, they would have so 
arranged the forms of speech that their 
Pwn sovereign should be flattered beyond 
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measoie, and the king of England not 
dniy honooied. Bnt George the I1nrtr« 
ambassador wonld not permit thi8» and 
it was finally settled that the terms of 
address should be such as equals would 
use to one another. " But if our sove- 
reign," said the Meerzas, " should make 
use of a very lumi1]Ae expression, out of 
condescension, yoa must make haste to 
use one as hnmbk/^ The next difficulty 
to be settled befcfe going to Court was 
the dress. The Meenm, in looking into 
their past hiiil/jprf^ fowft^l it recorded that 
in the reign ^/f U^ti^sm Bli/^beth of En* 
gland an mAmm^^ )m\ come to Persia* 
They alijo found, ii^\mi they thought 
most imi)ortant, an old picture made by 
one of their own artists, which was bo- 
lieved to be the portrait of the ambas- 
sador of that day in his Court dress. 
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*' Now/' said the Meerzas, " this is the 
style of dress in which you must appear 
before our sovereign/' Sir John Malcolm 
smiled to think that he should be required 
to alter the fashion of his dress, and to 
appear in the slashed doublet of the days 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

He explained to the Persians, that the 
English differed from the eastern nations 
in their customs with regard to dress; 
that they liked variety, and were continu- 
ally busy in inventing new patterns of cloth- 
ing ; that a man would be laughed at in 
England if he appeared in the streets in 
the dress of his grandfather ; and if he 
should walk about in the costume of 
Queen Elizabeth's time, he might be 
taken for a madman. 

Some of the Meerma shook their 
jbeads and looked grave, ^i^dil^X.'OwK^^^ 
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inwardly, that they did not live in a 
country where men were ashamed to ap- 
pear in the costume of their forefathers. 
It was agreed at last, that Sir John Mal- 
colm should dress as he would have done if 
he had to appear before his own sovereign. 

The third day after his arrival in 
Teheran w^ the day of reception. The 
Hindustanee public oflBlcers, in scarlet and 
gold, rode before him, and followed by 
his own suite and an escort of Persian 
cavalry, the ambassador passed between 
a double row of troops, well trained and 
disciplined, and keeping their places in 
quiet order. 

All the nobles, courtiers, and servants 
of the king stood silently in separate lines, 
according to their rank, reaching from the 
palace gate to the royal throne in the hall 
of audience ; and betwe^u >(Jive^'^ *^^ ^^^* 
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bassy passed on, after they had crossed a 
spacious garden with long avenues of trees 
and sparkling fountains. It was no won- 
der that the tight dress and beardless 
faces of the Europeans should offend the 
eye of a Persian. 




The flowing robes of this high-bom as- 
sembly, and the rich shawls twisted round 
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r waists and heads, and the venerable 
rds of the older men, were far more 

X)ming and picturesque than our stiff 

tioual costume. 

Some of the kings of Persia have chosen 
y dress very plainly. Kurreem Khan 
«^as one of these ; he distinguished him- 
self from his coiui., by his simple attire. 
But Futteh-Ali-Khan, the monarch in 
whose presence Sir John Malcolm now 
stood, had quite another taste. His dress 
was gorgeous : it was ornamented in every 
part by the most splendid jewels, which 
blazed in the sunshine so as to be quite daz- 
zling. The king behaved with kindness to 
the ambassador, and was curious to know 
what power the king of England had. 
Sir John Malcolm explained, that the king 
could not punish any man who had no^ 
transgressed the laws of the land, an' 
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that rich and poor were obliged to obey 
the laws. "Then," said Futteh-Ali- 
Khan, " there is no enjoyment in being 
king. You see these chiefs who stand 
round me, I can cut all their heads off if 
I please, — but when I am dead all my 
sons will fight for the throne, for there 
is no permanence in our government." 
Futteh-Ali-Khan never once thought of 
the sinfulness of such tyranny. He looked 
on it as one of the rights of a king to have 
his own vnll in all things, even in doing 
evil. As the embassy retired, they passed 
the king's giant, who was stationed at the 
gateway of the palace with a club in his 
hand. He was dressed fancifully, so as 
to represent the ancient giant Roostum, 
and as he stood perfectly still. Sir John 
Malcolm, as he passed, took him to be a 
figure of this giant. He, therefore, did 
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not start with surprise, and scarcely 
turned to look again at him. The Per- 
sians, and the eastern nations generally, 
take a pride in not wondering at really 
wonderful things ; and this indifference 
to the giant pleased them. 

" Admirable !" said one of them, 
" nothing could be better : the fools 
wished to try and startle you with giants 
and clubs stuck up against a wall; 
they are rightly served ; your eye hardly 
rested on him for a moment, evidently not 
thinking him worthy of your notice." 
Futteh-Ali-Khan was but young at the 
time. When the regular public business 
of the day was over, he would sometimes 
amuse himself with boisterous games. 
He did not like that Hajee Ibrahim 
should see him behaving so like a boy. 
It was, therefore, an amusement with 
some of his younger iiob\ss» \Rk ^'^ ^s^^ 
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" Hajee ! Hajee !'* when their sovereign 
was so employed. Hajee could see that 
the time might come when his master 
would grow weary of having any one 
about him who should be a restraint 
to him, and he told Sir John Malcolm, 
(with whom he became very friendly,) 
that he believed the time was' drawing 
near, in 'which he should die a violent 
death. 

Though he had been a faithfu} servant 
to Aga Mahomed, and though the present 
king owed much to his good counsel, he 
feared that his royal master was too 
selfish to be really grateful; and so it 
proved. Two years after Captain Mal- 
colm's first embassy, false stories were 
told against Hajee Ibrahim by his ene- 
mies at court, and he was put to death by 
order of the sovereign, who also com- 
manded thai his bxotYieia widi^xv'^ ^laould 
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all be either murdered, or have their eyes 
put out. Captain Malcolm, who had been 
received and entertained by the vizier all 
the time he was in Teheran, was grieved 
to hear of his sad fate. 

The weather is unhealthy at Teheran 
during the summer months, and when 
Sir John Malcolm went again to Persia 
in 1810, (ten years after his first visit,) 
he found the Court encamped on the wide 
plain of Sultaneah, where they could 
enjoy a freer air than in the city. Futteh- 
Ali-Khan treated the ambassador with 
even greater favour than on his first visit, 
and before he took leave made him Knight 
of the Lion and Sun. It was not cus- 
ternary with the Persians or any Mahom- 
medan princes to make knights, and they 
had never done it till within a few years. 

Many of the old Suffavean kings, who 
had been held saints, n'^oxMVw^ Siw^js^^ ^ 
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it a strangely irreligious act to do any 
honour to messengers from Christian 
kings. Futteh-Ali-Khan himself pinned 
the diamond star to Sir John Malcolm's 
coat, and said, " I can show you no higher 
favour than this. That star on your 
breast will convince all the world of the 
regard in which the king holds you." 

The king's eldest son. Abbas Meerza, 
(heir to the throne,) took pleasure in being 
with the ambassador and in hearing of 
European manners, and the military dis- 
cipline of European troops. He died 
before his father, and his son Shah Ma- 
hommed, the present king of Persia, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. There is now but 
little power in the Persian monarchy. It 
has grown weaker and weaker, while 
Russia on one side, and British India on 
the other, have increased in strength. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TRADES — BUILDINGS — SCULPTURE — WOMEN— CONSE- 
QUENCE OF A FALSE RELIGION. 

In the history of any country, 4;hose who 
make a disturbance by wars and commo- 
tions come foremost, their deeds are remem- 
beredandsetdown, and when we are reading 
of their times we may sometimes forget that 
evenin the most troubled periods therewere 
also living in the same country a great 
multitude of peaceful people carrying on 
various trades, — going on with their labour 
from morning till evening, — walking out 
on holidays among the mountains and 
valleys, bringing up their children, caring 
for and loving them, and when the 
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appointed time came, lying down to die, 
and then buried, and mourned over by 
the hearts that loved them. In those 
days when history tells of the Persian 
warrior with his bow and arrow, his 
wicker shield, his plates of armour for 
himself and horses, there must have been 
also the labourer who cut the wood from 
which the bows were made, and the 
miner who dug for metal, and the man 
who wrought the metal after it was dug, 
and who formed the shield and armour ; 
and when the empire became a more 
flourishing one, there was still more need 
for labourers. Then kings would have 
cities and palaces built, and a supply of 
splendid dresses was constantly needed 
for the Court ; and the chief governors of 
provinces would also appear richly attired. 
Thus the services of brick-makers, build- 
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ers, silk and shawl weavers were needed. 
Men were employed.also in preparing the 
skins of animals for leather, and in clean- 
ing the smooth hairs of the camel and 
the goat, which were afterwards stained 
with bright dyes and woven into shawls. 
The wool of the Persian sheep was 
saved and prepared for carpets. These 
carpets were soft and thick, and richly 
coloured. Besides those made for their 
own use, the Persians had some to spare 
for the Turks, in exchange for Turkish 
goods; other European nations bought 
them of the Turks, and they got the name 
of Turkey carpets, though they were made 
in Persia. It was said that the Persians 
lost their early hardy manners after Cyrus 
had so much enlarged the kingdom. They 
learnt the luxurious ways of the nations 
he had conquered ; but the labourers and 
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tradesmen must still have been hardy 
from necessity, while they worked to sup- 
ply the tastes and fancies of the rich. 

In many parts of Persia there are still 
remaining the ruins of ancient cities, by 
which we know the truth of much that is 
said of the grandeur of the empire in 
past days. Much more of the written 
history might have been preserved, but 
that the Arabs, when they conquered 
Persia, brought in their hands one book, 
which they thought good enough to 
supply the place of the writings which had 
been stored up in the country by men 
whom they looked on as ignorant fire- 
worshipperg. When, therefore, they gave 
the people the Koran, they thought they 
had more than made up for burning as 
many of their writings as they could find. 

Persepolis is the finest ruined city in 
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Persia. There are still standing the 
columns, and porticoes, and galleries of 
a very magnificent palace. Not far from 
this city there are some rocks on which 
the figures of men have been curiously 
cut. These are not the only sculptured 
rocks in Persia. Travellers have found 
ancient figures near other ruined cities ; 
and a great deal of trouble has been taken 
.by Europeans to find out what they mean. 
Characters are engraved beneath some of 
them, which tell of events in history which 
the sculptor wished should never be for- 
gotten ; so that if the written accounts 
perished, there might be some record still 
more durable left behind. Some of these 
sculptures are meant to show the victories 
of the Persians over the Romans. When 
they fought and struggled with Rome, 
the victorious king thought it a great 
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honour to be triumphant over so mighty a 
nation. 

He wished that his name should be 
spoken of in after times as a conqueror. 
It was a very ancient custom to keep up 
the memory of events in this way. The 
patriarch Job speaks of words *^ graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for 
ever." On one rock there are figures of 
men hunting the wild boar and the deer. 
And one tall, grave form, with his feet on 
a star and a glory round his head, is sup- 
posed to be the prophet Zoroaster. It 
is thought by some that artists must have 
been brought from Greece and Rome as 
captives, and then set to work in carving 
statues that were to remind future age^ 
of the disgrace they had suffered. This 
is the dpinion of those who look on the 
sculptures of Persia as better finished and 
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more like nature than the carvings in 
Hindoo temples, or on other Eastern 
buildings. 

The Persian houses make no show on 
the outside, facing the street. This part 
of the building is often but a blank wall, 
without windows. The apartments within, 
open upon a court, and if the owner of 
the house is rich there are spacious 
gardens and fountains. Baths are much 
used both by men and women. The 
women have a separate suite of apartments, 
which is called their harem. A large 
number of women live together in one 
household, when the master of the house 
is rich enough to afford it. One lady is 
chief wife, and manager of the domestic 
concerns ; but if she is too young to un- 
dertake this duty, an older woman (called 
a duenna) is set over her to instruct her.. 
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In Iho rojid ItHrcni, aiid in the harems of 
the wh. gw^t order is kept up, and each 
woin«Ti >K"J<1^ hcT separate rank. Some 
»iv ?4liiAV^. >rh(N w«t upon the rest. It is 
w>yi \h$ii thr l\ir»«i waneati are beautiful. 
^^ t)N> W^ iiiink to do, they taike much 
f^f^ !)t:4«lE)raiDg themselves, and in tzying 
V .mJL^ their faces look prettier. 

|f|i9gr think it is a beauty for the eye- 
iMgwa to meet over the nose, and if they 
ijkf> not grow together naturally, thqr paint 
a dark line, to give the same ^fect as if 
they met. Their dress is put on tastefully; 
sometimes they wind a silken turban 
about their head and wrap themsdves in 
shawls, or, if it is summer, their robe is 
of gauze, or some other light fabric, 
dasped and decorated with jewels. 

When walking,'every part of their face, 
except the eyes, is dosely covered by a 
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veil, and the texture of these veik is not 
transparent, like those we use in England. 




When the bath has been taken, and the 
dressing gone through, there are still 
many idle hours of the day left, and 
these are filled by such amusements 
as can be thought off for frittering 
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away the time. The Persian women 
have a nmnber of whimsical fancies about 
lucky and unlucky times, and they prac- 
tise little tricks or forms that may ensure 
luck. One of their own countrymen 
wrote a book to ridicule some of their 
follies. Some travellers have said that 
they do not observe a great diflFerence 
between the mode of spending their time 
which these women adopt, and the 
habits of women in Christian countries/ 
It should be a sorrow to Christian 
women to hear this, because their reli- 
gion teaches them to put away foolish 
and vain thoughts, and to be more care- 
ful to gain the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, than to adorn the body. 

The Persians are a very lively people. 

They enjoy talking, and they also take a 

pleasure in listening when others talk- 
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When quite children they are trained to 
observe all the rules of poUteness. It is 
likely that this grace of manner was in- 
creased by intercourse with other nations 
in past times. It would have been better, 
however, for one reason, that they should 
have continued hardy and poor, for be- 
fore the people grew luxurious, they are 
said to have had a high character for 
truth. Now, they have quite lost it. 
They are very false, and seem to think it 
no sin to deceive. A large class of the 
priests of their religion set an example of 
lying. They pretend to be holy men, 
and to be able to do miracles, but their 
miracles are only juggUng tricks, which 
they practise for the sake of getting 
money. We can hardly be surprised that 
there should be falsehood among all the 
Persians, from the highest to the lowest. 
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while the priests themselves are false, 
and while their holy book, the Koran, 
has in it so much that is untrue. Let 
us pray that God will " send forth His 
light and His truth " to this nation, and 
to all the nations of the East. 



THE END. 
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